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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


Offers the Following at Both Sessions 


1. Intensive study in the supervision of public school music and drawing, 
morning and afternoon classes,—economy of time and expense. 


Departmental courses in Junior and Senior High School Music. 

Courses in elementary and advanced harmony. 

Music appreciation for the grades and high schools. 

Folk and aesthetic dancing. 

Orchestra and conducting courses, and playing in the Institute orchestra. 

Educational psychology presented by university experts. 

Co-operative arrangement of credits with Northwestern and Boston Univer- 
sities. 

9. Delightful social life amid ideal surroundings, and contact with students 

from all sections of the country. 


OD om wo te 


WESTERN SESSION EASTERN SESSION 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 
June 25—July 13, 1933 July 5—July 25, 1923 
MR. FRANK D. FARR CHARLES E. GRIFFITH, JR., 
Manager Manager 
221 East 20th Street, : 22t Columbus Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES. For High Schools and Choral 


Societies. 


Edited by GEORGE W. CHADWICK, OSBOURNE McCONATHY, EDWARD 
BAILEY BIRGE, and W. OTTO MIESSNER. 


A compilation of the greatest choral music representative of successive 
periods in music history, culminating in a comparative study of contemporary 
music, especially that of America. The singable quality of the music inspires the 
students to master the idiom of each composer, and to perform intelligently the 
master works of music. it provides a background for a complete course in 
music appreciation. 


A GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK FOR MALE VOICES 
By EARL TOWNER and ERNEST HESSER 


Forty choruses for use wherever good music is wanted for male voices. 
The music is surprisingly varied. Many numbers have never before appeared 
in any collection. The selections include folk songs, operatic choruses, humorous 
numbers, and part songs with real “snap and go” in them. A few patriotic 
songs and hymns are also included. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 











NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON _ CHICAGO 
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Editorial 


Comment 





The Sixteenth An- 
A Record nual Meeting of the 
Breaking : tp oka Ales 
Conference Music Supervisors 


National Conference 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
week of April 9 was a record-breaker 
in every respect. Never before in the 
history of the Conference has so large 
a gathering assembled for the annual 
meeting. Seldom has there been so 
much enthusiasm displayed over the 
programs provided by President Gehr- 
kens. No community could have done 
more in its efforts to “show us a good 
time” than did the good people of the 
Forest City. Although the programs 
were full to overflowing and some un- 
avoidable delays resulted, the original 
plans were carried out, from the school 
visiting Monday morning 
to the final addresses and the Music 
Memory Contest Friday afternoon. 
Director J. Powell Jones and his corps 
of assistants in the public schools of 
Cleveland extended themselves to the 
breaking point to show the visiting 
musicians what is happening in the 
local schools. ‘The ladies of the city 
provided some two hundred automo- 
biles to take the party of nearly one 


sessions 


thousand visitors on a_ sight-seeing 
trip through the wonderful park sys- 
tem. ‘The Conference members were 
guests of Director Nicolai Sokoloff 
and the Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
tra Thursday evening, an event which 
was appreciatetl by many. And last, 
but by no means least, the hotel accom- 
modations were entirely adequate, and 
the Hotel Statler management made 
itself very popular by the services 
which it rendered its guests. Cleve- 
land proved a worthy host, and she 
entertained appreciative guests. 





President Gehrkens 
proposed the slogan 
of 2,000 members for 
1923. The Journal 
went one step farther and asked for 


The 192: 
Membership 


a membership of not less than 2,500. 
Latest reports from Treasurer McFee 
indicate that the final report on mem- 
bership will be well over 2,500. This 
is surely another wonderful advance- 
ment. In 1g21 the returns from the 
St. Joseph, Mo., meeting showed a 
membership of just under 1,500. The 
Nashville, Tenn., meeting. of 1922 











NO 


boosted the number to 1,860, a growth 
that was considered unbeatable. ‘This 
is all indicative of the place which 
public school music is taking, and will 
continue to take in the future, in the 
educational scheme of the country. It 
is, furthermore, indicative of the fact 
that musicians are at last getting to- 
gether, the final step necessary to the 
solving of many problems in the coun- 
try-wide campaign for a greater mu- 
sical America. 





As we go to press, 


ea the meeting place for 
City . the 1924 Conference 


has not been decided. 
Urgent invitations, backed by the su- 
pervisor of music, the superintendent 
of schools, board of education, cham- 
ber of commerce, and other civic or- 
ganizations, were received from De- 
troit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Demonstrations from 
the floor of the Conference would in- 
dicate that the majority favored Oak- 
land or Des Moines, with Cincinnati 
running a close third. According to 
the constitution, the Conference may 
only recommend the meeting place of 
the annual meeting, the final choice 
being left in the hands of the Board 
of Directors. A short meeting of the 
Board was held before the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, but no defi- 
nite decision was made. Many factors 
enter into this decision; for instance, 
one of the first considerations is the 
matter of housing the Conference for 
the week. This not only means the 
simple matter of sleeping and feeding 
the members present, but also the 
places of meeting. Experience has 
proved that it is a great advantage to 
hold the sessions of the Conference in 
the hotel headquarters, but this is al- 
ready becoming a serious matter with 
the rapid growth of the Conference. 
The Hotel Statler Convention Hall 
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was entirely inadequate for most of 
the meetings, and many members were 
unable to hear and enjoy the proceed- 
ings with any degree of comfort. This 
is a rather serious matter, and the 
Board of Directors will need to give 
most careful consideration of what the 
several places inviting the Conference 
for 1924 have to offer in this respect. 
It would seem wise to consider the 
feasibility of holding the meetings in 
a hall outside of the hotel headquarters 
if one is available within a short dis- 
tance. There were over 1,500 regis- 
tered at Cleveland, and it is not too 
much to expect that 2,000 will be pres- 
ent at the 1924 Conference. 





From the opening of 


rhe ae er the Conference Mon- 
Address. day until the closing 


hours Friday after- 
noon, the firm, guiding hand of Pres- 
ident Karl W. Gehrkens was felt on 
the activities of the week. President 
Gehrkens worked hard and long ona 
program which bids fair to go down 
in the history of the Conference as 
one of the best that has ever been pre- 
sented at the annual meeting, and he 
showed that he meant to see it through 
in the right way. As a presiding off- 
cer he was ideal. His plans for the 
week were fully developed long before 
the opening day, and it is much to his 
credit that he was able to carry them 
out to the entire satisfaction of those 
present. The address of the president 
appears in full in this issue of the 
Journal. It contains much material 
for reflection, and though one may not 
agree with all of his findings, it must 
be admitted that serious and deliberate 
thought had been given to the subject 
and strong personal convictions ut- 
tered. How well Mr. Gehrkens has 
summed up his ideas concerning the 
place which music ought to have in our 
public schools and in life will be best 
appreciated by reading his address, en- 
titled “Some Questions.” 
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=WHAT THEY SAY= 


NORTH 


EAST 





SOUTH 


I have just received your copy of the 
“Willis Graded School Orchestra and 
Band Series,” as arranged and compil- 
ed by J. E. Maddy and T. P. Giddings. 
Frankly, I think this far surpasses 
anything of the kind that I have ever 
seen or had ever hoped to write or 
even see. The principles involved 
are far more advanced pedagogically 
than anything on the market so far as 
I know; and with the large black type 
and clear open plate work it will sure- 
ly prove to be a great boon to school 
orchestra instructors. 


—Raymond N. Carr 


I was greatly pleased to receive a 
copy of the Violin part of your new 
orchestra book. It looks fine and we 
are going to give it an immediate try- 
out in the schools here. 


—William Breach 





& WEST 


I have with pleasure received the 
Violin section of the ‘“‘Willis Graded 
School Orchestra and Band Series.” 
While I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the book carefully, it 
seems to me that Maddy and Giddings 
have made a step in the right direc- 
tion. There is a great need for mu- 
sic of the simplest kind, which is good 
music. The technical details of the 
Violin part, such as fingering and 
bowing, have been carefully worked 


out. 
—Victor L. Rebmann 


I presented the “Willis Graded 
School Orchestra and Band Series” to 
our band and orchestra men and was 
delighted to hear the unanimous ex- 
pressions of delight on the excellence 
of the work which you presented. They 
will be of infinite help to the teachers 
and the students and I wish you un- 
limited success in their popularity. 
I hope to secure some of these at a 
very early date as they will be most 
helpful to a number of our teachers 
in the grade schools. 


—Glenn H. (Yoods 


These are but a few of the hearty and instantaneous letters of ap- 


proval indorsing the 


WILLIS GRADED SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AND BAND SERIES 


A BOOK OF SAMPLES FREE FOR THE ASKING 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 West Fourtu STr., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The editor of the 


The uF » 
Educational Journal wishes to take 
opportunity to 


Council this 
express to the mem- 


bers of the Educational Council what 
he believes to be the sentiment of 
every member of the Conference, an 
appreciation of the work which that 
group has accomplished during the 
few years of its existence. No other 
group, large or small, has done so 
much for the cause of public school 
music, and, consequently, for the cause 
of music in America, as these men and 
women who have given unsparingly of 
their time, and even of their money, 
in an honest endeavor to lift music 
out of the position of mediocrity in 
public education and public estimation. 
Witness the preparation and presenta- 
tion of the Standard Course in Music, 
presented to the St. Joseph meeting. 
Imperfect, and even impractical as 
some may consider it to be, all must 
admit that it was a colossal achieve- 
ment to even present a working plan 
which was the product of the minds 
of twelve men and women, each one 
of whom had well-defined and definite 
ideas of their own, and yet were will- 
ing to “give and take” in order that 
the whole cause might not suffer. 
This is only one of the big things ac- 
complished by the Educational Coun- 
cil which resigned in a body at the 
Cleveland meeting. Criticisms, both 
just and unjust, concerning the man- 
ner in which the Council conducted 
its work made it impractical that they 
should continue under the existing 
rules as set forth in the Constitution. 
Some of these rules were amended and 
a new Council, under a brand new 
name, elected. The results of the elec- 
tion are given on another page in this 
issue. Whether we are in sympathy 
or not with the new order of things, 
let us not forget what the first Edu- 
cational Council has done for the cause 
of school music. 


One of the features 
The of the Conference 
Exhibitors 

play of the exhibitors. 
On every side were heard words of 
congratulation for the manner jn 
which this feature, which has grown 
to be an important one, both to the 
exhibitor and the people in attendance. 
was handled. Ample room was pro- 
vided for all who desired to display 
their wares, and the supervisor was 
able to see the latest publications 
of the publishers, secure full and 
complete information from the mak- 
ers of phonographs, school pianos, 
other supplies. The exhibitors vied 
with one another in making their dis- 
plays attractive, and the corridors in 
which they were located were crowded 
most of the time. Let us not forget 
these exhibitors. 


There are few people 


The : ‘ 

in the Conference 
Conference ‘ - 
Treasurer who appreciate the 


work which the Con- 
ference treasurer must’do. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many resent any kind of 
a treasurer, because he represents 
dues, and that means that we must 
spend some money. If the only duty 
of the treasurer was to receive the 
membership dues, the job would still 
he a real one, but when one realizes 
that he must really collect the dues if 
the expenses of the Conference are to 
be paid, then the job takes on greater 
significance. Mr. A. Vernon McFee, 
the present treasurer, has done a beau- 
tiful job, and it is expected that when 
he turns his report for the year over 
to the president it will show that he 
has done almost twice as much work 
as any previous treasurer has_ been 
called upon to do, and that the treas- 
urer’s balance is the largest in the his- 
tory of the organization. It is pleas- 
ant to record that the Conference 
very wisely voted to continue Mr. 
McFee in office ancther year. 


was the splendid dis- . 
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VISIT THE CONN DISPLAY AT 
' CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Music Supervisors in attendance at the convention in Cleveland are 
7 cordially invited to visit the exhibit of Conn instruments at headquarters. 
: Representatives of C. G. Conn, Ltd. will be present to explain how you 
‘ can fill the instrument requirements of all classes of students at prices 
‘ fitting any pocketbook. Special information for instrumental teachers 
on all band instruments. 


For school bands Conn Instruments are best, not only because they 
are highest in quality, but easiest of all to blow. Students make rapid pro- 
gress and the ensemble effect of all Conn equipment is superlative. 


We'll gladly help you organize a band or orchestra. 


Write Now For Information. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


CoNN BUILDING ELKHART, INDIANA 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 








PAN AMERICAN AND INTERNATIONAL INSTRUMENTS 


' Excellent quality, equal to all so-called standard makes, manufactured 
‘ especially for school boys and girls, scouts etc., who desire good instru- 
: ments at a medium and low prices. 


‘ Complete equipment for bands or orchestra obtainable at a very reason- 
‘able figure. Write for information mentioning whether interested in 
: complete sets or individual instrument. 


‘PAN AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT & CASE COMPANY 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF C. G. CONN, LTD.) 
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President's Corner 





VALEDICTORY 


The Cleveland Confer- 
ence has passed into his- 
tory — glorious history, 
for the most part—and 
it is now my privilege 
to thank all of you who 
helped to make our re- 
cent session the biggest 
and finest meeting we 
have ever held. Such a 
conference as we have 
just passed through 
would be utterly impos- 
sible without coordina- 
tion of effort, and to me 
the most striking thing 
about the entire week 
was the friendly, enthu- 
siastic, and efficient codp- 
eration that was manifest on every 
hand. In order to codperate in this 
friendly fashion, many of those who 
took part in the meeting found it nec- 
essary to forget little differences of 
opinion, petty personal prejudices, and 
commercial rivalries, and to keep in 
mind constantly the best interests of 
the Conference itself. This is the 








Kart W. GEHRKENS, 
Retiring President 


severest kind of a strain 
that could possibly be 
put on one’s ideals, and 
the fact that everyone 
met it so well is an elo- 
quent tribute to the high 
quality of the men and 
women who comprise our 
membership. 

Again let me thank you 
all: speakers, chairmen 
and committes, conduc- 
tors, officers, local com- 
mittee, and audience ; and 
let me urge you to cling 
to this spirit of friendly 
cooperation as your most 
precious possession, thus 
making it 
our new president, Mr. Miessner, and 
for other presidents who in turn shall 
succeed one another, to provide just 


possible for 


as valuable and just as friendly gath- 
erings in the future as we have en- 
joyed together this year. 
Cordially yours, 
K. W. GEHRKENS, 


SALUTATORY 


Fellow Members: 

The honor bestowed by the Confer- 
ence in choosing me to guide its af- 
fairs through the coming year is deep- 
have 
any office because I preferred to serve 
the profession through study and cre- 
ative contributions. However, I do 
esteem highly the confidence implied 
in your choice, and I am fully aware 
of the heavy responsibilities attached 
to the office. I pledge myself, there- 
fore, to give my best thought and en- 


ly appreciated. | never sought 


ergies to the advancement of the great 
work in which we all are engaged. 
Due, in large measure, to the untir- 
ing and unselfish efforts of the mem- 
our Conference and to its 
leaders, school music has made tre- 
mendous strides within the last dec- 
ade. The itself has 
grown from a few hundred to several 
thousand members. ‘The inspirational 
and educational values of our meetings 
have grown steadily, reaching a grand 
climax last week at Cleveland. 
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Orchestra, follows: 


(a) Minuet, ‘Don Juan.”’ 
(b) Swiss Maid. 


(b) Theme from Sonata No. | 


~~ 


(a) March Militaire. 


(b) March Militaire. 


1819 Broadway 








(Excerpt) (Mozart) ) 


(Allegro) (Schubert) 


RHYTHMIC PLAY 








(a) March from Opus 27, No. 3. (Schubert) 


(b) Entrance March, ‘‘Christmas A-3100 
Tree.’ (Gade) S (9-ineh 
(a) March from Opus 40, No. 5. (Schubert) 75¢ 
(b) Soldiers’ March. (Schumann) 
(a) Soldiers’ March, ‘‘Faust."’ : 
5) oe J Oreck (Gounod) ] 
( arch, ‘‘Nut-Cracker."’ 
(Excerpt) (Tschaikowsky) \ “es 
(a) Parting March, ‘‘Lenore.”’ {  98e 
(Excerpt) (Raff) 
(b) March. (Excerpt) (Bach-MacDowell) 


ances 


(a) Seherzo, Opus 27, Ne. 1 a 
Allegretto and Trio. (Schubert) 

(b) Waltz, Opus 26, Ne. |. ( Koschat) 

(a) Galop: “Light Cavairy 


(Suppe) } 


Overture.”’ s 
(Excerpt) * (Haydn) ree 4 


75¢ 


(Trio) (Schubert) 


(a) Fantasy Piece, Opus 26. (Schumann) 


(b) With Castanets. (Reinecke) | | a- 3097 
(a) Gavotte, Circus Renz. (Fliege) 10-inch 
(b) Gavotte, “‘La Migonne,”’ f 75¢ 
Opus 79. (DeKoven) 
(a) Entr’acie and Valse. (Adam) 
(b) Air No. 10. (Adam) | row 4 
(a) Air No. 7. (Adam) ( "75 
(b) Trio No. 2. (Adam) 
(a) Idyll, Opus tf. (Koschat) ~ 
(b) sy “*March Heroiques,”’ 
Opus 40, No. 3. (Schubert) rw ae 4 
(a) Trio, “‘March Heroiques,”’ 75¢ 
Opus 40, No. 2. (Schubert) 
(b) Etude, Opus 75, No. 4. (L. Schytte) 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 


New York 


HILDREN should be allowed a wide freedom of expression in rhythmic 
play, or dancing in response to the suggestion of rhythm and form in a 
musical selection. There are times, however, when they may safely be told 
what the music is intended to suggest or to represent. Their response will 
be spontaneous. There is no one definite way for using these records, but 
innumerable different ways. 
A partial list of suggested records, all played by the Columbia Miniature 


(a) Prelude in A Major (Chopin) 
(b) Morning Moed. (Excerpt) (Grieg) ancees 
(a) Minuet. (Excerpt) (Boccherini) ( ‘"yse° 
(b) Andantino, “Raymond.” (Thomas) | 
(a) Theme ven “Ninth 

Symphony.’ (Beethoven) 
(b) Allegretto,” a 

Symph (Beethoven) 
(a) Theme re ‘Andante, Antes 

“Fifth m Bonets sad (Beethoven) 750 
(b) Alteore PF onata 

(Beethoven) 

(ce) me. om) tsa 

Sonata Op. 49, No. 2. (Beethoven) 
(a) Sleep, Baby Sleep. 
(b) Rock-a-Bye, Baby. l acces 
(a) Lullaby. (Mozart) { “"75¢ 
(b) Cradle Song. (Schubert) 

' 

(a) Silent Night. (Traditional) 
(b) Away in a Manger. (Luther’s Hymn) A-3121 
(a) O’er the Cradle cf 10-inch 

a King. (Old Breton Melody) 75¢ 


(b) Cradle Hymn of the 





Blessed Virgin. (Barnby) 








Teachers who are unable to secure these 
or any other records from local Columbia 
Dealers may forward orders direct to 
Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York City. 











Send this coupon for free literature 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
1819 Broadway, New York 

Please send me the following literature: 
Graded List of Records 0 
Primary Records 
Children’s Songs 
Band Accompaniments 
Grafonola Folder 


Name sosccscccconccesseosseqcoosscosssiuuacsesossagses 


Address svintaeuipusineaidi 

















. M. S. J. MAY 
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To the end that 1924 shall register 
even greater heights of achievement, 
it is vital that we all work together 
with one accord and with one common 
purpose. Three thou- 
sand members at the 
1924 meeting should 
be our goal. But | 
do not refer merely 
to increased member- 
ship. We should strive 
to set our own stand- 
ards still higher and 
to gain a_ greater 
measure of apprecia- 
tion for school music 
throughout the land. 

You have built up 
a wonderful organiza- 
tion, probably second 
only in importance to 
the National Educational .\ssociation. 
Those who have attended from year 
to year have derived great inspirations, 
gained valuable ideas, formed fine 
friendships—dividends more highly 
prized than material gains. Most sig- 
nificant of all is the lack of individual 
and of factional clashes and the evi- 
dence of codrdinated effort for a com- 
mon cause. The Conference today is 
a unified body possessing great poten- 
tial influence educationally if wisely 
used. 

The question of how we may best 
extend our sphere of influence has im- 
pressed itself strongly upon me within 
the past few days. The replies to the 
recent questionnaire, prepared by the 
educational council, prove beyond a 
doubt that more than one-half of our 
public schools are still without any or- 
ganized music instruction. Surely it 
is our obligation to carry on until our 
latest slogan, “Music for every child, 
every child for music,” shall in fact 
he realized. But how? 

The questionnaire above mentioned 
was sent out by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, prepared by our own Educa- 
tional Council and results tabulated 
under its direction at a great expense 





W. Otto MIESSNER 
President-Elect 


It is a tremen- 
dously valuable contribution, but to no 
useful purpose unless it can have the 


of time and energy. 


widest possible circulation. It should 
reach every school su- 
perintendent, every 
hoard member, every 
woman’s club. To do 
this, funds for print- 
ing and mailing are 
required. 

Would it help you 
in your own work, 
would it increase the 
recognition of your 
efforts in your com- 
munity, if the super- 
intendent, board mem- 
bers, and influential 
people in your com- 
munity could be bet- 
ter acquainted with musical accom- 
plishments everywhere? Our Jour- 
NAL contains valuable and instructive 
articles in every issue on important 
phases of music instruction. Many of 
these articles would interest your 
superintendent. Would it be helpful 
to our cause if every superintendent 
could get the JouRNAL regularly? 


Many important addresses, inspira- 
tional, educational, and _ statistical, 

















JoHN C. KEUDE! 
Member Board Directors 
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“I Can See America Go Singing to 


Her Destiny.” 
WALT WHITMAN 


The power to see ahead, to look past the obvious, deep 
into the real facts of life, makes the. great poet. 

So there can be no higher authority for the definite, 
tangible need of music in the development and progress OI 
our American civilization than the word of Walt Whitman. 


MITESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


W. Otto Miessner, being a practical easily by two pupils, so that one piano on 
musical educator, saw the impossibility of each floor means piano accompaniments 
America’s learning to “go singing to her for every room. It is adaptable for 
destiny’’ without piano accompaniments. games and recreation in the gym or out- 

The Miessner Piano was created by Mr. doors, for orchestras or entertainments. 
Miessner to meet the requirements of 
school music instruction. In fact, Mr. Mies- Write for full details, showing how the 
sner’s long experience as a musical edu- Miessner is constructed to meet all re- 
cator showed him clearly that nothing was quirements of school use, and for our 
hampering the progress of school music special proposition to schools. It is im- 
more than the clumsy, old, big pianos thet portant to get these facts before making 
schools were forced to use previous to the any purchase, as the claims of ordinary 
creation of the compact Miessner. commercial manufacturers who do not un- 

Teacher can face pupils overs the top derstand school needs, have misled* some 
of the small Miessner as she accompan- schools into a waste of money On un- 
es. It is light enough to be moved suitable instruments. Write today. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 


W. Otto Miessner, President 
Manufacturers of Miessner and Monogram Pianos 
114 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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have been presented before the Con- 
ference. These have helped us, but 
too often little is done about them be- 
cause many school officials who pre- 
pare the curriculum do not seem to 
known or understand the real value 
of music. 

Mr. Walter Siders, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the N. E. A., 
recently told me that superintendents 
are eager to know more about school 
music. It seems to me that we should 
find the means to supply them with all 
possible information. Copies of the 
JourNAL and reprints from the Book 





Inuz FietD DAMON 
First Vice President-Elect 


of Proceedings would accomplish 
much. Sufficient funds in our treas- 
ury would make possible such pub- 
licity for music education. 

Fortunately, the new amendment to 
the Constitution which provides for 
Contributing Memberships gives you a 
chance to help the cause in a substan- 
tial way. Every member should make 
it a sacred obligation to secure at least 
one contributing member, and the sum 
thus realized would be adequate to 
finance all present needs. 

The work of the Conference has al- 
ways been handicapped for lack of 
funds. Your last two presidents have 





Winirrep V. SMITH 
Secretary- Elect 


already pointed out the need of a paid 
secretary to carry on the heavy corre- 
spondence. The machinery required 
to run the Conference involves an 
enormous amount of clerical work 
which no busy executive should be 
asked to do. Contributing and Asso- 
ciate memberships will supply the 
funds required to run the affairs of 
the Conference in a business-like way 
and to widen its sphere of influence. 
Will you do vour part? 








GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN o, 
Second Vice President-Elect 
Journal Editor 
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Fi es 
idelity 
Faithful adherence to ideals has 
made the word “‘Vicrroia’’ the 
symbol of perfection in the realm of 
sound reproduction. That same un- 
swerving fidelity to worthy principles 
is the foundation-stone upon which 


the Victor has built its place of su- 
premacy in the schools of America. 





































— Quality of performance, excel- 
lence of workmanship, and perfec- 
tion of mechanism are the ideals 
attained in the manufacture of 
Victor products. 


— Considerations of merit are 
never sacrificed to considerations 
of cost. 


In choosing an instrument for 
your school, be sure it is a Vicrroza! 
All Victor products bear Victor 
trademarks — the picture and phrase 
“*His Master’s Voice’’ and the word 
““VicTROLA”’ stamp a talking ma- 
chine*or a record as right in every way 
—artistically, mechanically, musi- 
cally, educationally. 


The Victor Educational Depart- 
ment is ever alert to make those 
records that serve the schools in 
many branches of study: Music His- 
tory and Appreciation; Correlations 
with other subjects of the curricu- 
lum; Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, and Play; Music Memory 
Contests; etc. 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


For further information, consult 
any dealerin Victor products, orwrite 


Educational Department 





Camden, New Jers 





| 
| 
| 
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You will find many agencies that 
are ready to help. The Women’s Fed- 
erated Clubs are powerful allies. Let 
us work with them, each in our own 
community. The Men’s Clubs, too, 
the weekly luncheons of the Rotarians, 
are receptive. Singing is a feature of 
Kiwanians, and Lions. These men 
will back us. Every supervisor should 
seize the opportunity to acquaint all 
such organizations with our work, our 
aims, our ideals, and to enlist their 
support. We must get our cause be- 
fore the people in order that our mu- 
sical handicaps and restrictions may be 
remedied. 

I have pointed out a few ways in 
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which you can help. Will you be 
equally helpful with your suggestions? 
We need especially your choice of a 
meeting place. Shall it be Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Des Moines, Oak- 
land, or Chicago? What dates in April 
or May? Who is your choice for your 
state chairman? What subjects and 
which speakers for the next meeting? 
Which orchestras, bands, or glee 
clubs ? 

Write me now, today, about these 
matters. It is your Conference, your 
cause. Will you enlist? 

Cordially yours, 

W. Orto MIEssNeER., 


521 Beverly Road, Milwaukee, Wis. 





A SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 
Deems TAyior, Music Critic, New York World 


I heard a rehearsal yesterday after- 
noon of the Chicago Civic Orchestra, 
one of the world’s unique organiza- 
tions, an orchestra whose “concert 

master” is a twenty-three-year-ola 

girl, whose second violin section con- 
tains three little giris with bobbed hair 
sitting in a row, whose first horn is an 
advertising expert and whose princi- 
pal double bass player appropriately 
enough, is the father of the principal 
second violin. 

I know nothing quite like it outside 
of the American Orchestral Society in 
New York, an organization of similar 
aims and with somewhat similar mem- 
bership. But the members of the lat- 
ter are mostly amateurs, while the Chi- 
cago Civic Orchestra is 90 per cent. 
professional and is rehearsed and con- 
ducted by Frederick Stock, conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The idea at least originated in Chi- 
cago with Theodore Thomas, who had 
long wanted to establish some sort of 
training school for his orchestra. But 
Thomas died before his plan could be 
carried out and in the confusion and 
reorganization inevitable in the years 
following his death nothing was done 


about it until after the war, when Mr. 
Stock and Eric De Lamarter, the Chi- 
cago Orchestra’s assistant conductor, 
went actively to work to make Thomas’ 
dream a reality. 

The Chicago Civic Orchestra is run 
by the Civic Music Association of Chi- 
cago, which directs its destinies and 
guarantees its expenses. It is emphat- 
ically not a school for beginners but a 
training ground for real players. The 
entrance requirements are simple and 
and all training is free, but the mem- 
bers must sufficient skill on 
their instruments to play the actual 
music without further 


possess 


notes of the 
instruction. 
Over 60 per cent. of the members 
belong to the musical union. The 
Chicago local of the union, by the 
way, has shown an attitude of excep- 
tional enlightenment and generosity 
toward the orchestra. Recognizing 
the unusual opportunities that such 
training offers the players, it has giv- 
en special permission for union play- 
ers to rehearse and perforrn with the 
non-union members and has further- 
consented to allow the union 
(Continued on Page 45) 


more 
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: Chicago Musical College | 
il The leading and largest College of Music in America i 
r | (58th Year) 
? Summer Master School 

} JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 4 (SIX WEEKS) | 


. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSES | 


Leading to a Teacher’s Certificate and the 
Degree—Bachelor of Music. Direction of 


s. Haro_p B. Maryott 
Noted Authority on P. S. M. Methods 


a EEA 


GUEST TEACHERS 


Proi. Leopold Auer Osear Saenger 1 
r. Master Violin Instructor of the Celebrated Vocal Instructor and ; 
. World Vocal Coach ; 
i- > ¥ « Lohse , i. f 
Prot. Xavier Scharwenka Herbert Witherspoon 
‘; Master Piano Instructor of the F ; Si ; 
i World amous Singer and Teacher | 
s 
Richard Hageman Leon Sametini L 
Noted Coach and Accompanist Renowned Violinist and Teacher 
in Perey Rector Stephens Clarence Eddy 
i- ..Notable Teacher of Teachers. Dean of American Organists 
Florence Hinkle R 
ic America’s Foremost Soprano 





The Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-Teachers in Attendance 
Private and Class Lessons with All Teachers 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERA, ETC., DURING ENTIRE SESSION 


d SUMMER AND REGULAR CATALOG ON REQUEST — FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 10 
. DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. 
Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a Free 
Scholarship to student who, after an open competitive examination, is found to possess the 
greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 


~e —_—_ —_ 
SI — = 
. 
ee 


rs 

le P ° - ° ye ° 

4 Unexcelled Normal Courses in Piano, Violin, Vical, Etc. 

)- 

y TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 

ig Teachers’ Certificates and the Degfees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor 

‘h of Music, Bachelor of Oratory, and Master of Oratory will be conferred at the end of the 
summer session upon candidates who show sufficient knowledge and who take the required 

y= Studies. Full details in Summer Catalog. 

e CoLLEGE BuILpiING, 629 S. MicHIGAN AVENUE 

Q Felix Borowski, President Dr. F. Ziegfeld, President Emeritus 


n Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 















































The Educational Council 








CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, 


Witt EARHART, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kart W. GEHRKENS, Oberlin, O. 
Hotuts DANN, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Peter W. DyKEMA, Madison, Wis. 
T. P. Gippincs, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York City, Chairman 
A.icgs INSKEEP, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
OsBouRNE McCoNnATHY, Evanston, Ill. 
W. Otto MiessNner, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. H. MILter, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Frances E. CLARK, Camden, N J. 


Frank A. BeacH, Emporia, Kan. 








The first Council of the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference held 
its last meeting on Sunday, April 8. 
The chairman read a report on the 
findings of the questionnaire sent out 
by the Council last year. Many ques- 
tionnaires were not answered in full, 
so that the report is not complete, in 
any sense. However, since the coun- 
ties and cities reporting are probably 
the ones giving the most time and at- 
tention to music, the report is, per- 
haps, a fair estimate of the extent of 
music instruction in the public schools 
of the United States. 

In the counties, of the total number 
of elementary schools reporting, some- 
thing over four million, or 35 per cent, 
receive music instruction; of the total 
number of high schools reporting, 
nearly eight hundred thousand, or 48 
per cent, have music instruction. In 
the cities, of the total number of ele- 
mentary schools reporting, something 
over six million, or 97 per cent, are 
receiving instruction; and in the high 
schools, something over one million, 
or 48 per cent, receive instruction. 

The total number of pupils in the 
public schools in the United States, 
both elementary and high school, is 
given as twenty-one million, according 
to the census of 1919-1920. Of these, 
twelve million, or 61 per cent, are 
covered by the questionnaire, of which 
38 per cent are receiving instruction. 

The total expenditure for education 
in the elementary and high schools is 
$1,039,091,084. The music instruction 


accounted for in the questionnaire 
amounts to $6,546,750. As those not 
reporting are probably doing very lit- 
tle in music, the figure given above 
probably represents fairly well the 
total amount spent on music. This is 
six-tenths of one per cent of the total 
expenditure for education. 


The matter which took most of the 
Council’s time, however, was the ques- 
tion of a standard of sight singing for 
the end of the sixth year of school, 
the idea being, not that everyone 
should try to do the same thing, but 
to determine what a normal accom- 
plishment where music is systematic- 
ally taught should be. In order to get 
a basis for discussion, Mr. Giddings 
was asked to prepare a series of melo- 
dies that he thought would be typical 
of what ought to be required. Forty- 
eight melodies were presented, some 
of them to be read by syllables and 
some by words, for unison, two-part, 
and three-part work. Directions were 
also given as to how the work should 
be carried out. The Council spent 
most of its time in working over these 
directions, as it was felt there would 
not be time enough to settle the ques- 
tion of the melodies. Under the title, 
“Procedure in Sight-singing Tests,” 
the following was finally passed: 

“I. By sight-singing is meant the 
reproduction at first trial of the inten- 
tion of the composer, in so far as it is 
embodied in the musical notation. 
This involves: 
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SONG SINGING THE BASIS 
of ALL MUSIC STUDY 


in the books of 
The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


Charming Melodies woven with imaginative verse in a 
fascinating way. 


The Music Education Series is within the ability of the child, its 
beauty and simplicity make it adaptable to any method, and the 
books are artistic to a degree hitherto unknown. 


NOW READY 


SoNnGs OF CHILDHOOD, 144 pages, 130 songs, list price, 68 cents 
INTRODUCTORY Music, 176 pages, 182 songs, list price, 72 cents 
ELEMENTARY Music, 192 pages, 206 songs, list price, 76 cents 


Songs of Childhood—to be used for rote singing, assembly singing in the 
primary grades, sight singing tests in those grades, as a circulating 
music library that welds the home and the school through song. A 
set of fifty copies in each school as a building possession, for the uses 
enumerated, cannot fail to stimulate music appreciation and music 
reading. Every song is a gem. , 

Introductory Music—songs embracing only the simplest problems in 
rhythm and melody, therefore the easiest possible sight-singing ma- 
terial; the plateau system of graduation, a wealth of material of the 
same degree of difficulty instead of constantly increasing difficulties. 


Elementary Music—on the next higher plateau of music problems. 
Intermediate Musie and Junior Musie will complete the music problems 
of the grades. (In press). 


Echoes from supervisors in 12 different states 


“Shall introduce the entire series.”—Michigan 

“The songs are wonderful, also the text.’”—South Dakota 

“Children will be eager to study such songs.”—Illinois 

“My pupils think the books wonderful and beg to use them.’—Wis- 
consin 

“Am ordering a supply at once.’”—Minnesota 

“The songs are all we have been hoping for.”—California 

“An invaluable contribution to school music literature.’—New York 

“These books are certain to revolutionize school music.”—Massa- 
chusetts 

“The children simply devour them.’—New Jersey 

“These books have set a pace for the series.”—New Hampshire 

“The finest books I have ever seen.”—Maine 

“Complete supply has been ordered.”—Texas 
Bostor Atlanta 


New York Ginn and Company _ Dallas 
Columbus 


Chi A 2 P 
ee Publishers ; : ; 
San Francisco 


London 
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(a) Good singing tone; 

(b) Appropriate tempo; 

Correct time-values of 
and rests; 

(d) Accurate intonation; 

(e) Due regard for phrasing and 

the marks of expression; 

(f{) When text is used, right pro- 

nunciation. 

1. As soon as the music is present- 
el to the eyes of the children the teach- 
er shall establish the key by sounding 
the key-tone. 

2. The teacher shall establish the 
proper tempo by counting two meas- 
ures only, after which the singing shall 
begin immediately. If, however, the 
music commences other than on the 
first beat of the measure, the children 
shall begin singing at the proper point 
in the second measure counted. 

3. The established tempo must be 
maintained throughout, with due re- 
ecard to indicated modifications. 

4. To test whether the pitch has 
heen maintained, the teacher shall, at 
the conclusion of the trial, sound the 
key-tone, as at the beginning.” 

The majority of the Council felt 


(Cc) notes 


that the melodies offered were too dif- 
ficult to be produced under the condi- 
tions required, and the whole matter 
has been referred to the new Council 
for further study and elaboration, 
The third matter taken up was the 
carrying out of the vote taken at the 
Nashville meeting 
the resignation of 


with reference to 
the Council at the 
Cleveland meeting. The chairman was 
authorized to send in the resignation 
of the entire Council. With this res- 
ignation, the service of the first Coun- 
cil, which lasted since the Evansville 
election, comes to an end. ‘The many 
hours of strenuous discussion of a 
group holding such a variety of views 
on the problems of school music teach- 
ing has tended to bring the members 
of the Council into much closer touch 
and sympathy with each other, so that 
everyone felt regret at the breaking up 
of the body. At the same time, the 
wisdom of a better plan for the organ- 
ization of the Council was felt, and 
everyone joined heartily in the wish 
that the next Council would get as 
much benefit out of the organization 
as this one has derived. 





THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


Because of certain criticisms which 
were made at the Nashville Confer- 
ence concerning the work of the Edu- 
cational Council, the Council gave no- 
tice at that time that it would resign 
in a body at the close of its services 
in connection with the Cleveland meet- 
ing. Accordingly, the president was 
instructed to appoint a committee 
which should report at the Cleveland 
meeting with definite plans for the fu- 
ture of the Council. 

The committee, consisting of Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, Charles H. Farnsworth 
and Paul J. Weaver, gave a great deal 
of time to the problem, asking the ad- 
vice of many members of the Confer- 


ence in their endeavor to secure a con- 
census of opinion by which they might 
be guided in their final report. 

The Committee on 
Council recommends : 


Educational 


First: ‘That the resignation of the 
Educational Council be accepted, and 
that the conference hereby expresses 
its very deep appreciation of the splen- 
did services of that body. 


Second: That the following be 
adopted as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, to be called Article IX, and 
to take the place of Section 4, in Ar- 
ticle V, the fifth section of Article V 
being renumbered Section 4: 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 








Tue New, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 














A new book from cover to cover. It contains a choice collection 


of good singable songs—over 200—selected and edited by the fol- 


lowing committee: 


JoHN W. BEATTIE Epcar B. GorDOoN 
Bureau of Extension, University 
of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Director of Public School Music, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WILLIAM BREACH Norman H. HALL 
Director of School and Commun- _ fyxecutive Secretary, National 
ity Music, Week of Song, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina Chicago, Illinois 

MABELLE GLENN ERNEST HESSER 


Director of Public School Music, 


Director of Public School Music, ; : , 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Kansas City, Missouri 


E. JANE WISENALL 
WALTER J. GOoDELL Teacher of Music, Woodward 


Composer and Harmonist, High School, 
Chicago, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 


The personnel of this committee is an assurance of the quality 
of the contents of this new edition of the “Golden Book.” In fact, it 
is just the book you have been looking for to supplement your 
basal texts. 


It is not only surprisingly good in contents but it is excellent from 
a mechanical standpoint. It is printed from newly engraved plates, 
on a good quality of paper, and is bound in tough durable covers. 
In short, it is by all odds the best book in its class. So if you want 
a good—a mighty good, low priced song book, be sure to get the 
new Golden Book of Favorite Songs. We know it will please you. 
Price 15 cents a copy but worth at least twice as much. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 436 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Amendment 
Article IX—National Research Coun- 
cil of Music Education 

The National Research 
Council of Music Education shall con- 
sist of fifteen (15) active members 

have done notable work in the 
field of school music. 
The National Research 
Council of Music Education shall dis- 
cuss and investigate various profes- 
sional and educational problems and 


Sec. ¢ 


who 


pee, ° 2. 


shall make an annual report of its find- 
ings to the Conference. 

Sec. 3. The active members in at- 
tendance at the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Conference in Cleve- 
land shall elect by ballot fifteen (15) 
members of the National Research 
Council of Music Education from a 
list of thirty (30) nominees selected 
by the Nominating Committee. Of the 
(15) members so elected, the 
three (3) receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall hold office for six 
(6) years, the three (3) receiving the 
next highest number of votes shall 
hold office for five (5) years, the 
three (3) receiving the next highest 
number of votes shall hold office for 
four (4) years, the three (3) receiv- 
ing the next highest number of votes 
shall hold office for three (3) years, 
and the three (3) receiving the next 
highest number of votes shall hold of- 
fice for two (2) years. 

Sec. 4. All vacancies in the Na- 
tional Research Council of Music Ed- 


fifteen 


ucation shall be filled at the next suc- 
ceeding annual meeting of the Con- 
ference by election of the active mem- 
bers present at that meeting. All elec- 
tions to the National Research Council 
of Music Education, subsequent to the 
elections at the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting in Cleveland, shall be for a 
period of five (5) years. 

Sec. 5. The Nominating Committee 
shall nominate two (2) active mem- 
bers for each vacancy in the National 
Research Council of Music Education; 
the Council may, if it sees fit, recom- 
mend to the Nominating Committee 
the names of suitable candidates for 
nomination. 

Sec. 6. No member shall be eligible 
to re-election to the National Research 
Council of Music Education until 
after one (1) year shall have elapsed 
after the expiration of his term of 
office. 

The Nominating Committee pre- 
sented the names of thirty members 
of the Conference, fifteen of which 
were to be voted for by each active 
member present. The results of this 
election were as follows: Will Earhart, 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Peter W. Dykema, 
who will serve for six years ; Osbourne 
McConathy, Glenn Woods, Charles 
H. Farnsworth, for five years; Paul 
J. Weaver, Thaddeus P. Giddings, 
Hollis Dann, for four years; W. Otto 
Miessner, George H. Gartlan, Charles 
A. Miller, for three years; John W. 
Beattie, Frank A. Beach, Mrs. Fran- 
ces E. Clark, for two years. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


The busiest place in Cleveland dur- 
ing the week of April 9, without ques- 
tion, was the Floor of 
Hotel Statler. By nine o'clock every 
day the corridors leading to the Con- 


Mezzanine 


vention Hall were literally crowded 
with enthusiastic music people. This 
condition throughout the 
entire day and well into the evening, 


prevailed 


thus proving the contention of 
people that “the greatest value ot! such 
meetings is derived from the personal 


many 


contact with other people who are as 


enthusiastic over their work as you 
are about yours.” 
Never before, at a National Con- 


ference, have the exhibitors had better 
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EASY ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


THAT WILL INTEREST 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 


STUBER’S “INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC COURSE” 

for school and class work with orchestra, for very beginners. This course 
has been used for over three years in public schools with thousands of 
pupils. 

ROOT’S BEGINNERS ORCHESTRA NO. 1 
is easy and will keep the pupil interested and at the same time afford a 
repertoire for school concerts. 

ROOT’S BEGINNERS BAND BOOK NO 1 
has been introduced in thousands of schools, convents and other amateur 
organizations with great success. 


We publish Sacred and other Secular Collections in easy grades. 
Samples will be sent upon request to Supervisors, Teachers and 
Band Leaders. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 
1520 East 55th St. Chicago 











CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
From the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


“Every Primary and Intermediate Teacher should have this set of books 
that are creating more interest in music than any others yet published.” 


Pete nee Mi OD nods kc céb andes cthuspasmes Aewdte Maeatal aos eon eae Be 
ees Tee. SRS OE | bv bac Voce sie ites vinwwcavan 45c each per copy. 
Operetta. MOTHER GOOSE’S BIRTHDAY ...........+2--e5., $1.00 per copy. 


An Operetta for all grades from the Primary to the High School 


Playlet “A VISIT TO FAIRYLAND” (Sent Free upon request). 
Music suggested for the above Playlet will be found in Rote Song Books 


RECREATION SONGS for JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS and UPPER GRADES. 50c 
per copy. 


This book contains beautiful songs for all grades from the Sixth up. Melodies 
can be used alone or Sop. and Alto. A simplified Bass will be found for changed 
voices. This book is to the upper grades what the Rote Sohgs are to the lower 
grades. 





Published and For Sale by the Authors 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., PLatTevitte, Wis. 








. 
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opportunity to display their products, 
and probably they have never had 
closer attention from the people pres- 
ent. Their displays were surrounded 
at all times, the representatives were 
busy from morning until night answer- 
ing questions, selling and giving away 
material, or taking orders for future 
deliveries. One firm confessed that 
they had used up all of their order 
long before the Conference 
closed and had to resort to wrapping 
paper. These Contributing Exhibitors 
are undoubtedly a splendid feature of 


books 


the Conference, and inasmuch as they 
pay their own way, ask no favors of 
the Conference, except exhibiting 
space which they are willing to pay 
for, no one can complain that the Con- 
ference is becoming commercialized. 

J. Powell Jones, the man who in- 
vited the Conference to Cleveland, 
with the slogan of “A bath for every 
room,” made good. A bath was about 
the easiest thing obtainable in Cleve- 
land. One had to wait a few minutes 
occasionally to be served his meals, 
and it was not always possible to get 
one of the four elevators at the desired 
moment; but one could turn on the 
water if he had a room. It would 
seem that everyone was happy about 
his or her living accommodations, for 
when those things are not satisfactory 
one hears about them. Cleveland had 
ample sleeping-room accommodations 
and “plenty of water.” 





In spite of the fact that the Masonic 
Auditorium was a full mile from the 
Conference Headquarters, the mem- 
bers found it an excellent change to 
get outside and breathe a little of the 
fresh air coming in from Lake Erie. 
When one finally arrived at the back 
door of the Masonic Temple (and it 
was a spooky place after dark) they 
found a most excellent auditorium 
with nearly perfect acoustics, well ar- 
ranged for the comfort of everyone 
concerned. 


The Conference Concert was again 
one of the big features of the week. 
A group of Rotarians from various 
parts of the country, lunching with the 
Cleveland Rotary Club Thursday 
noon, heard many favorable com- 
ments on the concert. No, the local 
Rotarians were not present in person 
at the concert, but they “listened in,” 
and said that the directions of Song 
Leader Bowen to the group in the 
“peanut gallery” during the community 
singing must have been plainly heard 
as far away as Waco, Texas. Every- 
one agreed that the Conference Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with but three re- 
hearsals, closely rivaled the excellent 
band over which Nicolai Sokoloff pre- 
sides in Cleveland, and that the Cho- 
rus, with another rehearsal, would 
have done justice to such a group as 
the famous Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto. Fine and just praise to the 
talents of McConathy and Miessner. 


Superintendent R. G. Jones of the 
Cleveland Schools caused considerable 
of a flutter when he made the state- 
ment that “of all the national anthems 
in the world ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ is the most uysingable.” A lot 
of other people have made _ similar 
statements, but many who have had 
occasion to lead large groups in mass 
singing during the past few years, 
both adult and child, have come to the 
conclusion that, when the proper spirit 
is back of the effort, it is not so dif- 
ficult to negotiate the wide range of 
the song. No, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” will never be set aside for a 
more “favorable” tune until Americans 
forget their present ideals and_ the 
thing for which the Stars and Stripes 
stand. It is much easier to popularize 
a song which contains great  senti- 
ments than to take it away from the 
people. 

“To Much Do-Re-Mi, Say Music 
Teachers,’ stood out in bold headlines 


in the Plain Dealer Wednesday morn- 


—* 
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THE CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS 











By J. Victor Bergquist and Ella M. Probst 


HIS ingenious book solves the problem of “‘what shall we give our boys to sing 

in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades?” Boys love to sing regular male quartette 
music. Male chorus arrangements, ladies chorus arrangements and mixed chorus 
arrangements are pon low, too high or too extended in range for the limited compass 
of the unchanged, changing and changed voices of the boys in the adolescent 
period. This book offers a collection of old, not so old and original songs and 
choruses so arranged as to give the pleasing harmonious effect of a regular male 
chorus without going beyond the “‘straining” point in either the changed, changing 
or unchanged voices. In the words of a nationally known music supervisor: “It 
is a distinct contribution to an unoccupied field.”” Unison and part choruses in a 
number of combinations are included, thus affording the music supervisor much 
opportunity for variety. Its great value will be recognized at once 

by everybody connected with public school music. 














} Price, $1.00, net 
If unable to procure for examination from your dealer, 
\ write to us 














+ G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


























STORYLAND 
A CHILDREN’S OPERETTA 


Text By Music By 
ELIZABETH Hays WILKINSON Harvey B. GAUL 


Price 75 cents, postpaid 


There is only one scene required, a garden, which may be merely indicated or 
elaborately painted and set. The Story People are various beloved characters from 
Mother Goose and elsewhere, and all may be impersonated by children; and the 
Chorus consists of Fairies and the Earth Children. Costumes are simple Kate 
Greenaway affairs, readily devised at home. The music consists of tuneful songs 


and many dances; it is fresh and spontaneous, and has genuine musical quality 


despite its simple style. 





Copies will be sent to Music Supervisors on request 


NOTE: It will save annoying delays for those who have not opened accounts to have 
order signed by the Superintendent of Schools. If a personal account is desired by the 
Music Supervisor, please send business references with first order, unless credit has 


been established. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston, 10, Mass, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St. New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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ing. When some “music teachers” 
read it over their coffee and rolls they 
gasped, turned pale, then pink, and 
finally exploded to their nearest neigh- 
bor. There was a difference of opin- 
ion, it seems, and these differences 
should culminate in some real good to 
the cause if the maker of next year’s 
program is not forgetful. “Can they 
read music’ was hurled at nearly 
every leader of instrumental and vocal 
groups, and no one had the nerve to 
admit that they could not. 


“Couée your pains with music,” said 
C. C. Birchard in his address Wednes- 
day morning. “Stomach ache is as 
much under the influence of tunes as 
the savage beast,” Mr. Birchard con- 
tinued, “for if, after the song leader 
has led the group in a number of good, 
tuneful songs, the sick man will in- 
tone, “lonight I shall sleep better; my 
digestion will improve; all the organs 
of my body will begin to function 
properly; in the morning when I 
awaken I will feel refreshed and bet- 
ter in every way than I| have for a long 
time,’ he will be well on the road to 
complete recovery.” Not a bad plan, 
Clarence, and besides its cheap and will 
cost little to try it—ouce. 


The Grand Rapids, Mich., Central 
High School Orchestra and Band, 
about 100 strong, made the trip to 
Cleveland to play a program of high 
class Friday morning. Many of 
the members of this group played in 
both the band and orchestra, and their 


playing brought forth the highest 
praise and applause. These school 
bands and orchestras provide one 


school activity in which boys and girls 
may meet on the same level and hon- 
estly vie with each other for first 
laurels. 

The most popular supervisor present 
was Glenn Woods, of Oakland, Calif. 
There are several for this 
popularity, the first of which is that 


reasons 


Then, too, 
Glenn does not devote all of his time 
to talking about California, which is 


Glenn is a real fellow. 


enough to make him popular. Besides, 
Glenn only comes to the Conference 
once in about five years, and who 
wouldn’t ‘be glad to see an old friend 
at least that often? We venture to 
say that if the straight-laced political 
board of education which operates 
under Glenn’s guidance out in Oak- 
land could have seen him in the role 
of “Carmencita” at the Statler lobby 
“sing” Wednesday night after the con- 
cert, they would immediately have 
doubled his salary. That in itself was 
a great boom for California products. 





Dr. Walter Damrosch of the New 
York Symphony Society came, saw, 
and conquered. Dr. Damrosch’s lec- 
ture recital of Beethoven’s “Fifth 
Symphony” brought a full house to 
the Masonic Temple Auditorium, and 
all were well repaid for being there. 
Dr. Damrosch has a most interesting 
and entertaining way of presenting his 
subject, and from his wealth of expe- 
rience he brought a real message to 
the supervisors. Incidentally. Dr. 
Damrosch took remark 
that “the schools are on the right 
track. ‘They should make an effort to 
teach all children to read music at 
The greatest hope lies in that.” 


occasion to 


sight. 


The eleventh-hour question was, 
“Where shall we meet next year?” 
The solution of this question is still 
in the hands of the Board of Direc- 
tors, who will solve it on the merits 
of the conditions found to exist in the 
several cities which presented invita- 
tions. Detroit, Buffalo, Des Moines, 
Cincinnati, Oakland, and Chicago all 
want the Conference of 1924.’ The 
first big question to be answered is, 
Can you take care of 2,000 people 
properly for a complete week in your 
city? Unless this can be answered 
with a big YES, nothing else should 
count. 
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Public School Music Courses 








Summer Session, June 24—August 4 


George Oscar Bowen, Director 
Grade, Junior and Senior, High School Methods 
Chorus Conducting 


Alberta E. Waterbury Hazel E. Rich 
Harmony Methods Music Appreciation 
Dictation and Melody Grade and High School 

Otto J. Stahl 
Harmony, Counterpoint a ee Pr 
Orchestration 
William Wheeler Mabel Ross Rhead 
Voice Piano 


Courses in Grade, Junior and Senior High School Music, 
leading to certificate and diploma. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND FULL INFORMATION 











UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 











CARNEGIE _ 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT OF Music 
SUMMER SESSION — JULY 2 TO AUG. 10, 1928 





COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 
INSTRUMENTAL OR VOCAL COURSES 


Dalcroze Eurythmics Voice, Piano, Organ Elementary Harmony 
Conducting Violin, Violoncello Practical Harmony 
Counterpoint 
Methods and all other History of Music 
Rote Songs Orchestral Instruments Appreciation in the Grades 


Special Course in Technique of Orchestral Instruments 
Actual Experience in Orchestra and Chorus 


Credit toward Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Music. 
Instruction by regular members of faculty, under direction of J. Vick O’Brien, Head of Depart- 
ment of Music. Public School Music Course under supervision of Will Earhart, Susan T. Canfield 
and Huldah J. Kenley. 





Courses for supervisors and teachers of art and courses in architecture 
offered by other departments 





Dormitory accommodations. Campus adjacent to Schenley Park and near Carnegie Library, 
Museum and Art Galleries. 


Further information may be obtained from the 
Director of the Summer Session, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SOME QUESTIONS 


ADDRESS OF PrEsIDENT Kart W. GEHRKENS BeEForE THE Music SuPERVIsoRsS’ 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE, AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Many of us are so absorbed in the daily routine of life that we fail to 
realize the meaning of life. We perform our tasks, we meet our appointments, 
we converse with our families and friends, we read books and papers,—and 
in all this we fail to realize what part our cog has in the turning of the wheel, 
or what function our wheel has in the great clockwork of time. 

From one standpoint this is well, for introspection and analysis frequently 
lead to discontent and restlessness. And yet everyone must not take the atti- 
tude that “whatever is is right” or progress will cease. The thinker knows 
there are many things in the world that are not right, and sometimes he be- 
comes so overwhelmed by the large amount of wrongness that he despairs, 
turns pessimist,—and thereby increases the number of wrong things by yet one 
more. But in order that human progress may continue some one must think, 
some one must analyze, some one must try to find the relations and the func- 
tions of things. In other words, we must have philosophers; and I am today 
paying you the compliment of assuming that you are not one of the many who 
are going along from day to day saying, “It is, therefore it must be right,” 
but that on the contrary many of you belong to that smaller class who realize 
that some things.are not right, yet declare optimistically that with a correct 
admixture of ideals, intelligence, and enthusiasm, -the world or any part of its 
machinery in which they happen to be interested may still be saved. 

What I mean is this: Any one who is intensely interested in some one 
phase of life is very apt to lose his sense of proportion with regard to that 
particular thing. We musicians and music teachers are no exception to the 
general rule, so while we are engaged in pressing the accelerator farther and 
farther down, so as to speed up the machinery of our subject more and more, 
we may easily forget to keep our hands on the wheel and our eyes on the road 
ahead to see that we are steering aright. In other words, while we are work 
ing at the details of teaching music, and are insisting on a larger and larger 
place for our subject, it is entirely possible that we may be forgetting what is 
the function of music teaching in the schools and its place in modern life; and 
we may thus be neglecting to do the very things which will be most likely to 
cause music to perform that function and fulfill that place. 

A few years ago music teaching was comparatively easy. There were only 
a few music students, and most of these came from the homes of the wealthy. 
The objective in all music instruction was performance, When a pupil came 
the teacher gave him instruction of the same sort that he himself had previous- 
ly received. If the pupil had talent and worked he learned to play or sing— 
partly because of and partly in spite of the instruction. If he had no talent 
he was either dropped or—if the teacher was short of funds—he was put uP 
with for a time until the pupil himself became discouraged and dropped out. 

Today we have a very different situation. In the first place we have in 
America a public school system whose ideal is to require all the children of 
the land to attend school until they shall have become so completely equ pped 
with a stock of knowledge, habits, ideals, and skill that they shall ever aiter- 
ward remain good citizens of a democracy. In order thus to train boys and 
girls to become intelligent, industrious, happy, and useful members of society, 
many subjects are taught—among them music. The practice of educating all 
children no matter what they are to do after leaving school is still so new, 
that there is great diversity of practice in both subjects and teaching, But 
among the things which are admitted to be necessary in training ideal citizens 
in a democracy music is practically always recognized as important and in some 





~~ 
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cases is given a very large place by the school. This fact is of the greatest 
significance and constitutes one of our principal assets. 

How different this is from the situation a few years ago, when a very few 
selected individuals from the upper classes were trained in musical] perform- 
ance by a small number of private teachers not in any way connected with or 
even sympathetic toward public school education. And yet how often we have 
clung to the same ideals and methods in teaching music in the schools that the 
private teacher found useful in his work. 

In raising the questions that I am about to propound I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. I am by no means ready to condemn any method of procedure 
now in use. The time that has elapsed since music began to be taken seriously 
as an educational subject has been too brief for anyone to have established very 
many facts. The bulk of our methods and even most of our ideals are based 
on opinion—often opinion almost wholly unsupported by facts. This is to a 
very large extent true of the entire field of education and doés not at this time 
constitute a blemish on us or on our subject. We need to grow up; we need 
more experience; we need more careful scrutiny of the résults of our work 
both in school and after school. Above all we need to become willing to adopt 
a more scientific attitude in evaluating our work and to recognize the difference 
between opinions and facts, and to be willing to give up wrong opinions—even 
pet opinions—in the face of facts; to think more about our work as merely 
one of the factors through which public education is to raise up the finest citi- 
zenship that has ever controlled a democracy. 

In raising certain questions then, I am not attempting to settle anything 
but am only letting you see about what I am thinking. My hope is, of course, 
that some of you in turn will see the need of deeper thinking on your part. 
We may not agree; we may even quarrel, and quarreling, of course, will not 
settle anything. But if our disagreement leads to thought, to investigation, to 
experiment, to a broader viewpoint_on our part as educators, then our energy— 
even that spent in disagreeing—will have been well expended. 

[ have no especial method of procedure to recommend; I am sponsoring 
no particular series of books; as a matter of fact I believe we are not fat 
enough along so that anyone of us ought to dogmatize very much over meth- 
ods. The same splendid results are being achieved in different places by the 
use of widely varying methods; while on the other hand, through the use of 
identically the same methods and devices different teachers are obtaining wide- 


lv varying results often ranging from complete success to utter failure. Some 
day when more facts are available methods will probably be of far greater im- 
portance than they are now; but today it is obviously the ideals, the enthus- 


iasms, the resourcefulness,—in short, the quality of the individual teacher that 


counts for most. 

But I am not even asking my questions to say nothing of answering them, 
so let me stop rambling and get to the point. 

Is music teaching fulfilling its proper function in the public schools of 
This query at once raises the second question: What is the func- 
And again before this second topic can 


\merica? 
tion of music in the public schools? 
be discussed intelligenily a third question must be propounded, namely, What 
is the function of music in life? 

So I have three questions to propose this morning, and in discussing them 
I shall reverse their order. 

1. What is the function of music in life? 

2. What is its function in the public schools where our children are be- 
ing prepared for life? 

3. Is our music teaching as at present conducted in the average school 
system causing music to fulfill this function? 


(Continued on Page 46) 

















Instrumental Music Department 





CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eucens M. HAHNEL, St. Louis, Mo. 


Victor L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russet V. Morcan, Cleveland, O. 


B. F. Stuser, Akron, O. 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE IN THE WORK OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTAL AFFAIRS 


The National Music 
Supervisors’ Conference 
bears a striking analogy 
to the federal govern- 
ment of our country. 
Delegates from the vari- 
our states and communi- 
ties come together at 
regular intervals for the 
transaction of business 


which transcends local 
interests, and for the 
consideration of prob- 


lems of national impor- 
tance. The National Con- 
ference, however, is at 
once democratic and rep- 
resentative. Smaller sections of the 
vast area of the United States with 
special interests and a homogeneity of 
problems have organized themselves 
into state federations and sectional 
conferences, and from these as ac- 
credited delegates, as well as directly 
from the communities served by them, 
come supervisors to the National Con- 
ference. As we find in the federal 
government special bodies, both ad- 
visory and executive, so the Confer- 
ence has their parallels in the Board 
of Directors, the Educational Council, 
and the state chairmen. 

Where the field delimited for the 
operation of a given organization has 
grown too large in extent or too com- 
plex in constitution, there is always 
manifest a tendency to differentiate 


and to specialize. This accounts for 





Jay W. Fay 
Chairman Insrumental Committee 


the formation of the 
Eastern and the South- 
ern Conferences in turn, 
and for the probability 
of a Western soon to be 
organized. The  exist- 
ence of these sections 
does not imply any lack 
of loyalty to the Nation- 
al body, but is merely an 
inevitable consequence of 
remoteness on the one 
hand and of community 
of interest on the other. 
The National Conference 
has a parental obligation 
toward these sections, 
and will do well to exercise a spirit of 
tolerance and helpfulness. with due 
caution to avoid useless duplication of 
effort. The ultimate result of this or- 
ganization will be greater efficiency 
with no loss of unity. 

In like manner, in the vast field of 
public school music so ably served by 
the Educational Council there has de- 
veloped in the last few years a special 
field of increasing importance with 
problems and interests so distinct that 
it has been deemed advisable to ap- 
point a special committee to investi- 
gate that field, and thereby relieve the 
Educational Council of a phase of its 
ever-widening activity and enable it to 
do still more thorough and effective 
work than ever before. The existence 
of this committee again is no indica- 
tion of a lack of confidence in the 


Cece 
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‘Tone-Quality 


D R. HOLLIS DANN has devoted special attention to the problem of Tone 
Quality. He is an expert in the training and care of the voices of children 
as well as the voices of adults. 


In the Hollis Dann Music Course each song, each study has been chosen es- 
pecially to aid the pupil in cultivating the musical, mellow head-tone, which is 
absolutely essential to the success and the safety of children’s singing. The 
melody of the songs in this Course invites good tone production. It also en- 
courages a natural and smooth pronounciation of the words The rhythmic 
and verbal accents coincide. The importance of the rhythmic agreement of 
words and music can hardly be overestimated in its influence upon the develop- 
ment of artistic interpretation in children’s singing. 


FIRST YEAR MUSIC  ...ccccccccocccssccccscoscee 76 CENTS FOURTH YEAR MUSIC  wecccccsccoresesess - 6) CENTS 
SECOND YEAR MUSIC. ..........c.c.ccccses 52 CENTS FIFTH YEAR MUSIC  wecscccccssssssssesenseee 60 CENTS 
THIRD YEAR MUSIC . .z........ccccccccceeres 52 CENTS SIXTH YEAR MUSIC .....ccccsrsseserseseee 72 CENTS 


JUNIOR SONGS FOR 7TH, 8TH, AND 9TH YEARS $1.00 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, COMPLETE, $1.20 
BOOK ONE .....csccsssssssseeesssessseneersneeeeeee 12 CENTS BOOK TWO 76 CENTS 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 























WINSTON - SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


CIVIC SUMMER SESSION 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Wiliam Breach, Director 


Voice 
A. Y. CORNELL, New York City 


DICIE HOWELL 
CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS, Coach and Accompanist 


Piano Normal Course 
MRS. WM. JOHN HALL 


SIX WEEKS, JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 4 


Sessions held in Salem College, Dormitory accommodations. Reasonable rates. 





SIX FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


For particulars and catalogue address 


Secretary, Civic Music Commission 
Box 514, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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NO 
we 


splendid work of the Educational 
Council, but an inevitable differentia- 
tion of a vast and complex field of 
operation. 


The Standing Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs is rounding out its first 
vear of existence, and beside the work 
it has begun, which will be reported 
at the regular business session, it has 
been deeply impressed by the large 
opportunities for service which not 
only beckon to it as privileges but 
often challenge it as serious responsi- 
bilities. 

The first and most obvious task of 
the committee has been to take a cen- 
sus of instrumental teachers, and this 
it has done to the best of its ability. 
It is now on the point of making a 
survey of the various phases of instru- 
mental. instruction throughout the 
United States. These two operations, 
the taking of a census of teachers and 
the survey of conditions, may be 
likened to the accumulation of power 
from which is to be derived an elec- 
tric current capable of lighting a great 
city and furnishing motive power to 
its mills and The oppor- 
tunities for service before the commit- 
tee lie largely in the distribution of 
this light and energy. 


factories. 


In a general way, from the stand- 
point of instrumental music, we may 
classify supervisors into two groups, 
those who are and those who are not 
engaged in instrumental instruction, 
either for all or a part of their time. 
I am almost optimistic enough to de- 
scribe the latter groups as those who 
are not yet engaged in instrumental 
activities, because the tide of invasion 
of bands and orchestras, with consist- 
ent preparation for them, seems to be 


irresistible. Again, the supervisors 


who have not yet begun instrumental 


instruction fall into three classes: 


1. Those who do not recognize the 
value of such instruction in the 
schools ; 
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appreciate its 
value, but do not know how to 
proceed to install it; and 


who do 


to 


Those 


3. Those who would like to have 
such instruction in the school, 
but are blocked by a superinten- 
dent who does not admit the con- 
tribution of instrumental music 
to the educational program. 


To the supervisors and superinten- 
dents who are in darkness the com- 
mittee can bring the light of a discus- 


sion of the educational and _ social 
values of instrumental music to the 
players, the school, and the com- 
munity. It is an opportunity for sery- 


ice to formulate this statement, have 
it corroborated by leading educators 
both in musical and general lines, and 
see that it reaches the ones who are 
in need of it. The committee can 
prove by @ priori arguments that in- 
strumental music is valuable, cite sta- 
tistics to show its development 
throughout the country, and relate the 
experience of those places where it 
has been tried out as to its effect upon 
all who are in contact with it. For 
the supervisor who does not know how 
to proceed, the committee can describe 
in detail the procedure of places that 
have installed instrumental instruction, 
and analyze the organization of sys- 
tems that made a conspicuous 
success with it. 


have 


In the service of supervisors who 
are already teaching or supervising in- 
strumental the committee has 
unlimited opportunities. Everyone of 
us is confronted with difficulties that 
range from minor irritations to great 
and serious problems. In this con- 
nection the function of the committee 
and its great opportunity for service 
is to become a clearing house for in- 
strumental problems. This involves 
several important considerations: 


music 


1. The supervisor must be willing 
to formulate his problem and send it 
in to the committee. It is obvious that 


eet vu 
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RECENT SUCCESSFUL WORKS 





WILL TELL In two acts. A farcial pseudo-his- Music by Eliza McCalmont Woods ........ 80c 
torical operetta. Book by Fred Edmonds. Freshness of melody and wit—the fairies 
Music by W. Rhys-Herbert. For mixed might have written it !—distinguish every hap- 
voices. With piano or orchestra............ $1.25 py page, and throw enchantment on the 

CINDERELLA. In two acts. Book by Maude stage. 

Elizabeth Inch. Music by Edward Johnston. THE RUNAWAY SONG. A musical fantasy for 
For mixed voices. With piano or orches- young folks. Written by Virginia Woods 
Se ener ee aac MAES SG SE $1.25 Mackall. Music by Eliza McCalmont 
This love story is as old (and quite as new) PCG « o jpensssemeamensemnehinneiaanneeee 
in its appeal as ever, the touch of saucy A fairy tale of human truth appeals to that 
modernity, merely adding a flavor of sophis- eternal youth which can’t be limited by age. 
tication. The music is spontaneous and hap- So with this tuneful pilgrimage: those wish- 
py. ing to produce it may be any age they choose 

THE FAIRY ROSE. An operetta for children’s to say! It’s bound to find response among 

voices. Written by Virginia Woods Mackall, the youngest, younger and the young. 





Send for the new, beautifully printed, 64 page booklet “Opera in Crystal’? devoted entirely to 
the Fischer Edition operettas. Reviews by William McFee, Frederick H. Martens and Virginia Woods 
Ae .¢ 
Mackall. Important Announcement 

Order our publications, Operettas, etc. only through the medium of a legitimate Music House. 
Copies obtained from Rental Libraries, etc., carry with them no Performance Privilege. 


J. FISCHER & BROTHER [fourth Avs: 2.8] NEW YORK 














FROM THE 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE OF CHICAGO 


Comes the Following Endorsement for 


LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
By Georgia B. Perry 


Chicago, Ill. 

“I am so delighted with the few songs I have tried that I am going to write you now and 
then I will write you again after the children and | have tried them together. 

“I am particularly delighted with ‘Yours and Mine’—my children need that; the Family 
songs are dear. Isn't ‘When Mother’s Away’ true and dear? Everyone loves ‘A Picnic’. 

“My little people are planning a sample pageant of seasons and your ‘All Seasons’ is 
ust what we needed, so you see you are answering real needs in giving simple childlike 
words and music.”’ 

National Kindergarten Elementary College. (Signed) ANNE WILLIAMS. 


The Book is Priced at One Dollar Sent 


to Kindergarteners with Return Privilege. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


109 West 4th Street 318 West 46th Street 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK 
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the five members of the committee 
could spend the balance of their term 
of office propounding their own prob- 
lems, which are many and various, and 
offering solutions in the light of their 
own experience. This, however, 
would be an unfortunate procedure, 
and would not compare in helpfulness 
with the codperative effort of every 
music supervisor in the country who 
has ever had a difficulty and who will 
send it in for consideration. 


2. Those who have solved success- 
fully the problems of class instruction, 
regularity of orchestra practice, the 
relation of the school band to the Mu- 
sicians’ Union, and the countless other 
difficulties that continually beset us, 
must be willing to submit their solu- 
tions. ‘The committee is not posing 
as a corporate physician with a pana- 
cea for all the ills that instrumental 
music is heir to, but wishes to become 
a public service commission, a clear- 
ing house, and as such must receive 
solutions in order to put them before 


the supervisors. 


3. There rests on the committee the 
necessity of giving publicity to both 
problem and solution; that is, it must 
take up the matter of publication. 
Several musical journals have already 
opened an instrumental music depart- 
ment, or are ready to do so if they 
can be guaranteed copy. The commit- 
tee has considered the possibility of 
editing and publishing a new journal, 
“Public School Instrumental Music,” 
but for the present has deemed it more 
expedient to use liberally the columns 
of the various music journals. 


I should like to make this concrete 
by stating a problem, advancing its so- 
lution, and asking you to imagine the 
discussion placed in the hands of every 
teacher in the United States who has 
an orchestra either in the grade or high 
school. It has been a constant source 
of irritation in the Rochester schools 
to have teachers keep after school a 


member of the band or orchestra, 
thereby depriving the organization of 
his services, keeping from him the 
benefits to be derived from regular 
attendance, cheapening the musical or- 
ganization, and preventing it from 
having a dignified standing in the eyes 
of educators. On the other hand, if 
a boy or girl imposes upon a teacher 
and defies him openly or indirectly to 
discipline him because he is a mem- 
ber of a band or orchestra rehearsing 
after school, and consequently immune 
to the ordinary form of penalty im- 
posed for tardiness or failure to keep 
up with academic work, an unfortu- 
nate situation arises. We have all of 
us doubtless encountered this difficulty 
in either or both phases, and would 
like to know how to remove it satis- 
factorily. 


Recently in one of the Rochester 
high schools the principal issued the 
following statement, put it before all 
the teachers in faculty meeting, and 
later posted it permanently on the bul- 
letin board: 


“Attendance of pupils at music 
classes after 2:30 (the close of 
school) is compulsory, when they 
have once joined these classes. 
The instructors are part of the 
regular teaching force of the 
school, and credit toward grad- 
uation is given for the work done. 
No pupil should be required by 
any teacher to absent himself 
from any music class to make up 
any other lesson. However, I 
wish to know at once where there 
is evidence that any pupil is mak- 
ing use of such class membership 
to avoid any other obligation.” 


Signed by the Principal. 


Here is a common problem clearly 
stated, and a simple but effective solu- 
tion offered. It only needs further the 
statement that the solution really op- 
erated successfully, which is a matter 
of record. Simple enough, but how 
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POSITIVE PROOF THAT WE HNOW WHAT SUPERVISORS NEED/ 


Are you one of ‘the thousands’ who have experienced the numerous benefits of securing all your 
school material (of all publishers) through one source,—a source strictly unbiased (not publishers 
of anything) whose sole purpose is to furnish you with material best suited to your particular needs? 

Have you seen the March-April issue of the Supervisors’ Service Bulletin? If not, send 20c for 
a copy, or 60c for a year’s subscription. 
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THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
TAMS 
RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 


For Pus.ic SCHOoLs, CHORAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS. 


ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 
MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMIC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


W hy not put on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels? 


TAMS 
RENTS COSTUMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 
SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 


For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc., 
Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies. 
Costumes to Order—Tig ‘ i i 
It Pays to Communicate With Us 
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glad I would have been to have been 
shown long ago the way out of my 
difficulty instead of groping for years 
before finding it! 

The major problems before instru- 
mental supervisors today are the ade- 
quate preparation of teachers and the 
selection of material, especially for the 
elementary grades of band and orches- 
tra. The committee has afi oppor- 
tunity to serve the whole teaching fra- 
ternity by defining the desirable qual- 
ifications of an instrumental music su- 
pervisor, and by encouraging training 
schools to afford the means of acquir- 
ing them. Without the sanction of the 
committee and pending the formula- 
tion of a definite statement, I am go- 
ing to indicate what I think a success- 
ful instrumental music supervisor 
should be able to do. 


He should play the piano fairly 
well and should have besides one other 
instrument with which he can please 
the public and win the confidence of 
musicians in solo performance. I feel 
that this should be some instrument 
other than the piano, thereby implying 
routine training in band or orchestra. 
He should play satisfactorily one in- 
strument of each group, string, wood, 
and brass, as well as drums, and be 
familiar by personal experience with 
all the others of each group. This 
gives him a mastery of score and rou- 
tine that no amount of book study will 
provide. 

Let me illustrate: The French horn 
parts of Richard Strauss are proverb- 
ially difficult, and one might say that 
he wrote in defiance of the possibili- 
ties of the instrument. A friend of 
mine, an eyewitness, is responsible for 
this anecdote: At a rehearsal of the 
London Symphony, Strauss as guest- 
conductor was having difficulty in get- 
ting the first hornist to play a part as 
he wanted it. At last, in despair, the 
player declared the part impossible. 
“So?” said Strauss. “Gieb mir mal 
das Horn.” Taking a mouthpiece from 


his vest pocket, he put it in the Eng- 
lishman’s instrument and proceeded 
to play the part. Such a thing, to be 
sure, is rare in a symphony orchestra, 
where one has competent instrument- 
alists, but is a daily necessity in a 
school orchestra composed of boys and 
girls in the learning stage. I should 
feel hopelessly incompetent if I could 
not, without a moment’s hesitation, 
give the correct fingering of a brass 
or wood-wind part or indicate the 
bowing of a string passage, and illus- 
trate either by actual performance. 


Perhaps you will say that this is an 
ideal impossible of attainment. Let 
me give one more illustration, and you 
will pardon a personal one. I am the 
proud father of a 14-year-old daugh- 
ter. She has studied piano for five 
years and is a capable performer. 
Something over a year ago she became 
interested in orchestral playing, and 
now she is an excellent clarinetist, 
plays the French horn like a profes- 
sional, and is at the moment first cel- 
list in the high school orchestra. Each 
instrument has been studied under the 
best teachers obtainable, and conscien- 
tiously practiced. In other respects, I 
might add, the young lady is a normal, 
healthy child, fond of reading and of 
pley, a little above the average in her 
academic work; in other words, not 
an eccentricity. What she has been 
able to do in one year at the age of 
fourteen any musician can do with a 
little time and practice. 


This is in no wise to be construed 
as meaning that no other than one with 
the above qualifications need hope to 
lead a school orchestra. It merely 
means that our instrumental music 
supervisors must be better and better 
trained, and that the above is, in my 
opinion, an ideal requirement. ‘To this 
must be added the other musical and 
academic qualifications, and the fine 
art of teaching, which can be devel- 
oped, but must to a degree be inborn. 


With it one may achieve miracles; 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE CRESCENT 
A NEW COMIC OPERA FOR MIXED VOICES 


Books and Lyrics by Music by 
CLAUDE A. STIEHL JOHN S. FEARIS 


Can be made very elaborate or may be done with simple scenery and costumes. 
Scenes laid in Morocco giving a chance for many lovely effects. Music is tuneful 
throughout and not extremely difficult. Cast calls for ten singing characters and 
a few minor characters in speaking and pantomime parts. The dialogue is very 
humorous and will be enjoyed by both the cast and the audience. Two acts; 
time of performance about two hours. Orchestra parts for rent. 
BORE ATT TALS, COUPE seccsissscstitcicncncnstsssncapetievsecteinisiniacsninianscnintaaidecbinicsedininiphaabiatiligaadiaes $1.00 
(Single Copy sent on Approval) 





PATRICIA or “MISS INCOGNITO” 


COMIC OPERETTA FOR MIXED VOICES 
Libretto by Music by 
LAURENE HIFHFIELD WINIFRED MOORE 
The popularity of this operetta has already proven its worth. It is extremely 
easy to stage and costume and yet very effective. The music is not difficult and 
the/ score contains many pleasing numbers. Requires twelve singing characters, 
two speaking parts and chorus of any number. Three acts; time of perform- 
ance about two hours. Orchestra parts for rent. 
BOORE AND DIALOGUE, COMPLETE cccccscsecscsscccesecescrccnssesectcssevsstsnsosossssscsssesestevnsesssseusseevcensbesacassseeesnseibe $1.00 


(Single Copy sent on Approval) 





J. S. FEARIS & BRO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
4547 N. St. Louis AVENUE 








FREE VIOLINBOOKS FREE CORNET BOOKS 


We will send complete sample first violin and cornet books of our amateur 
music which are used by more than 2,000 public schools, high schools, colleges, 
convents and amateur orchestras. The compositions are very easily and effec- 
tively arranged in progressive order for orchestra and also for violin classes, 
and Beginners’ Band Books. 

You must send this advertisement and enclose 10c for wrapping and 

postage to secure free copy. 
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1155 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














MUSIC RENTED Our rental service includes: 


Complete vocal scores and Chorus Parts of OPERAS, ORATORIOS and 
CANTATAS for Choir and Chorus. ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS 
for STANDARD SONGS, ARIAS, CONCERTOS, ORATORIOS, CAN- 
TATAS, OPERAS, SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, SUITES, etc. for large 
and small orchestras. Stage Guides, Professional Coaches, Music Direc- 
tors of unquestioned ability furnished for all occasions. - 
Our staff of the best music arrangers enables us to furnish MUSIC ARRANGING, 
COPY and TRANSPOSING of the highest class. When you are in need 
of any musical assistance consult us. For rates, lists and other 
information, address 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
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without it the most thorough prepara- 
tion makes scholars but not teachers. 

The problem of material is serious, 
but the committee can serve by hélp- 
ing to define, standardize, and suggest 
to publishers what we want and need. 
The publishers have shown a wonder- 
ful spirit. They are anxious to know 
what we need; they want to conform 
to our desires, and they are willing, to 
go any reasonable length to give it to 
us: witness the splendid full scores of 
a recent edition, published at a finan- 
cial loss, but of very great value to the 
novice as well as to the experienced 
orchestra leader. 

Dr. Rebmann has published an ex- 
cellent and finely graded list of mate- 
rial for school orchestras. That list 
the committee is going to bring down 
to date, extend to include band mate- 
rial, methods and studies for the vari- 
ous instruments, and graded lists of 
pieces for outside study of instru- 
ments to be accredited by the schools. 
This will entail long and serious study, 
and at this time the committee is 
merely announcing its intentions and, 
for my present purpose, classifying 
this phase of activity as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 

I should not be fair if I did not call 
your attention to the fact that all this 


service cannot be rendered without 
putting certain obligations squarely 


up to you. If we send out a question- 
naire, it is not for the purpose of an- 
noying you. It puts the committee to 
infinitely. more trouble and expense to 
send out, receive returns from, and 
classify five thousand questionnaires 
than for you to fill out one, and yet 
the common experience is to receive 
one in return for every twenty that 
go out. If you approve of the pro- 
gram of the committee, please do three 
things, without which all programs are 
vain imaginings: 
1. Answer promptly every letter 
and fill out every questionnaire 
that comes to you. 
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Send in your problems, fully 
stated. 


3. Contribute your solutions, either 
at once to problems which you 
have already faced and solved 
satisfactorily or to those which 
are propounded later. 


At this point I cannot refrain from 
citing an experience of the recent cen- 
sus. Questionnaires sent out to the 
state of New Jersey brought in, among 
other replies, one from a small rural 
community, on which, beside the in- 
formation called for, was an elaborate 
statement of the work done under 
rather unfavorable circumstances, and 
these words from the supervisor (I 
quote literally) : 


“Anyone can start an orchestra who 
has a good ear, musicianly ability, lots 
of patience, and is prepared to work 
night and day outside of school hours. 
* * * Would you like an article de- 
scribing the making of this orchestra 
out of practically nothing in the last 


“9 


two years: 


I wrote him a special letter of ap- 
preciation and assured him that the 
world would be glad to hear his story, 
and that I would guarantee its publi- 
cation. 


The committee has great opportuni- 
ties for service in the standardization 
of aims and methods and in the dis- 
semination of information. Not all of 
this can be done in a year, not even in 
five years, but the present committee 
is keenly aware of the great privileges 
and responsibilities resting upon it, 
and would like to blaze a trail that 
others will make into a great and 
smooth highway, but which at any 
rate is already leading in the right di- 
rection and pointing the way to suc- 
cess in this new field of educational 
endeavor. 


Jay W. Fay, . , 


Supervisor of Instrumental Instruc- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ORDER DIRECT 


We manufacture supplies needed 
in teaching music in the 
school room. 


WE MAKE 
STAFF LINERS, BATONS, 
FLASH CARDs, 

RUBBER STAMP NOTES 
to use with the flash cards, 
CHART PAPER, 

and the 

MELopic CHART 


for first note reading. 


WE sell the SCHOOL CHROMATIC 
PITCH PIPE, a standard pipe for school use, 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Our rule is to ship out supplies the day the 

order is received. Send for circular. 
Subscribe for SCHOOL MUSIC, the Super- 
visor’s Magazine. One dollar a year. 
Sample copy on request 


P. C. HAYDEN 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


SUPERVISORS 
START RIGHT! 
with 


“ THE EDUCATOR ” 


New and Modern Method 
for Orchestra or Band 


DO SS ee 30c each book 
CE os cen ac cena 60c each book 
Piano Accompaniment .......... $1.00 
STAY RIGHT! 
with 


THE PROMOTER 
THE ARTARMO 
THE MELODIE 
THE HANDY 
THE CHAPEL 
THE UTILITY 
THE RIVOLA 


Dee 6. Sc eA Ss 25c each book 
Oeehewiee.<<iaciva Ghee 50c each book 
Piano Accompaniment .......... $1.00 


C. L. BARNHOUSE 


Music Publisher 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 








STRING ENSEMBLE 
GORDON 


In the closing months of the first year, it is 
gratifying to note the goodly number of adoptions 
by up-to-date Supervisors, and the unsolicited 


endorsement of so many. 


Reed Brass and Drum Ensemble 
Now in preparation, will be available for the 
next school year, thus completing the proposed 
ORCHESTRA AND BAND TRAINING SERIES, 

Offering 
Plain Foundational Lessons, Unique Methods 


and Attractive Music. 


Write for description and Sample Music Pages 


L. M. GORDON 


2222 W. Monroe St. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 











We place more music teachers than 
any other Agency in the country. All 
business strictly confidential. We 
never advertise the positions filled— 
84 years of successful experience. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON 


Manager Music Dept. 
STEINWAY HALL - CHICAGO 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 





James D. Price, Hartford, Conn., President. 


ARTHUR F. Witte, Yonkers, N Y., ist Vice Pres. 
Miss LAuRA BRYANT, Ithaca, N. Y. 
2nd Vice Pres. and Editor. 


Miss Mary G. Nucent, Pittsfield, 
Georce J. Arsott, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Treasuref. 


Mass., Secy. 








A FOREWORD 


By Miss Louise Westwoop, President-elect, Newark, N. J. 


In this complicated stress of modern 
life one must plan far ahead in order 
to take advantage of choice opportuni- 
ties and experiences. Such will be the 
events which Rochester, N. Y., will 
offer in 1924 to the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference. 

Because of its special department of 
instruction and wonderful equipment 
of instruments, Rochester will afford 
most exceptional demonstration along 
orchestral lines, and can give superior 
information to alert supervisors who 
are abreast of the times in the demand 
for elementary and high school or- 
chestras. 

The Executive Committee are hop- 
ing and planning to make the session 
one of general helpfulness and inspi- 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL FUND 
Contributions to the JourNaL fund 
acknowledged in the March issue 
amount to $117.80. Since that time 
the following contributions have been 

received 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR APRIL 

$3.00 

Winifred Smith, Cicero, IIl. 

Annie C. Kenney 
$2.00 

Elizabeth Henderson, Weehawken, N. J. 

Ethel G. McKinley, Merchantville, N. J. 

Kathryn H. Baxter, Springfield, IIl. 
$1.00 

William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Helen Bartlett, Huntington, Ind. 

Russel V. Morgan, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Ellen L. Russell 
E. Helen Lampert 
Lulu M. Stevens, Houston, Texas. 


ration to supervisors in all the various 
fields of activity. They will endeavor 
to present practical problems which 
concern the teachers in the rural sec- 
tions and towns as well as in the cities, 

Some have already mentioned that 
the observation of routine lessons in 
“classes in their working clothes” is 
very desirable. Other suggestions will 
be gladly welcomed by the committee 
conecrning any particular question, 
topics for discussions, or problems for 
demonstration in clinics. Let every 
member begin now to promote any 
new ideas which will help to ‘make 
geniality, practical instruction, and in- 
spiration the outstanding features of 
the 1924 Eastern Conference in 
Rochester. 





O. E. Rupert, Truemans, Pa. 

Winifred Wherry, Mt. Iron, Minn. 
$ .50 

Kathryn E. Baxter, Boston, Mass. 

Lucille M. Cully, Akron, Ohio. 

D. May Miller, Elkpoint, S. D. 

Cora A. Bail, Fairfield, Iowa. 

M. Rosina Boisher, Edon, Ohio. 

Sara A. Williams, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

$ .25 

Miriam Heckelman 

Mildred Boder 

Martha Porter 

Doris Thompson 

Clarice Tossey 

V. R. Olmstead, Prophetstown, III. 


$ .20 
Louise Conklin 
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$142.50 
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VIOLIN TEACHERS 

The SECOND EDITION of the ACADEMY 
VIOLIN METHOD with PIANO ACCOMPANI- 
MENT for BEGINNERS, is on sale. 

The ACADEMY is a digest of the most prac- 
tical elementary studies by Dancla, DeBeriot, 
Hohmann, Wohlfahrt and other recognized mas- 
ters of violin pedagogy. 

The most TUNEFUL and MELODIOUS method 
ever conceived. These tuneful studies are of the 
highest educational value and are designed to 
interest the student and create a desire for 
music of the better class. 

There are no tiresome, dry-as-dust, insipid 
studies in the ACADEMY. Each scale, exercise 
or melody becomes a concert or recital number 
and is appropriately named. Think of the extra 
practice at home with mother or sister at the 
piano. 

The ACADEMY is an inspiration to teacher 
and student alike. With no thought of drudgery, 
teaching and study become a pleasure. 

In elementary training, the piano is invalu- 
able. In the ACADEMY the accompaniment forms 
a melodic back-ground on which the student can 
depend for tone placement and rhythms. These 
elementary master studies have been carefully 
selected for their great value in EAR training, 
TONE production, RHYTHM, and BOWING. The 
Dancla-DeBeriot system of bowing is maintain- 
ed throughout the method. 

Systematically planned, progressively arranged, 
carefully edited, being the ONLY elementary vio- 
lin method of RECOGNIZED STANDARD STU- 
DIES having PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 

The ACADEMY is being successfuly used in 
public schools as a CLASS method. 

At all dealers $1.00 or send Fc direct to the 
publishers. 

Mention the SECOND EDITION, its Different 
“The Method You Will Eventually Use” 
CAVANAUGH MUSIC CO. 
(Publishers) 

WICHITA KANSAS 





Supervisors Everywhere 


Make remarkable records for 
themselves and delight their 
audiences by using our 


SCHOOL OPERETTAS 


Operettas meet the demand for the dramatic 
element and brighten it with melody, Stu- 
dents enjoy the preparation, supervisors feel 
less nervous strain, and the public is pleas- 
ingly entertained, 

Stage Manager’s Guides give detailed de- 
scriptions of drills, etc., and the orchestra- 
tion rounds out a finished production. 

Examination copies may be had. 


The Love Pirates of Hawaii 
The Windmills of Holland 
The Pioneer’s Papoose 

The Isle of Chance 
Polished Pebbles 
Box of Dolls 
The Swallow 
Child Songs 

















WHY TALK? 


LET’S CONVINCE YOU 
Permit Us 


TO SEND YOU 
FREE 


SAMPLE 
VIOLIN BOOKS 


OF OUR 


VARIETY FOLIO 


THE BOOK WITH SIX 
DIFFERENT VIOLIN PARTS 


Also 


OUR VARIOUS ORCHESTRA 
PUBLICATIONS 


BELWIN 701 Seventh Ave. 


INC. New York, N. Y. 








SCHOOL CHORUSES 
Bright ‘Singable Melodies 


Seasonable choruses, not too complicated but of a 

musical simplicity that is anything but common- 

place—expertly written as to balance of parts— 
effective—and of great variety. 


WAITING FOR THE MAY ....... 12 
By William G. Hammond 
SONG OF THE WAVES .......... .06 
By Joseph N. Moos 

GLAD SPRINGTIME ........... oo 
By Ben H. Price 

ALI, POR ARRMGGAR -cccccccsces .08 
By Clay Smith 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 2.00 csseces .08 


By G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
AMERICA, THE PROMISED 
LIE...» catnddeanamnae 06 
By Roy R. Murphy 
MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMP.... .06 
By O. E. Robinson 
A DAY OF SUNSBHIENB,. o<ccscees .08 
By Mary S. Vernon 
SONG OF GREETING from Sextette 
in “Lucia”... 
Arr. by Frederic W. Root 
COMMENCEMENT SONG (Gather 
Around in Bright Array) ...... 10 
By Frederic W. Root 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
429 SoutH WaBasH AVE. CHICAGO 
Send for our catalog of School Song. Books 
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Community Music Department 





WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON PEOPLE'S SONGS 
Delivered by KENNETH S. Crark, of Community Service, New York City, 
Before the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 11, 1923 


This committee grew out of the Rec- 
reation Congress at Atlantic City, 
which was under the auspices of Com- 
munity Service and the Playground 
and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica. Before the music section of that 
Congress S. A. Mathiasen, a Com- 
munity Service worker who had spent 
the previous year in study in Denmark, 
spoke of the folk movement in that 
country, in which some of the leading 
poets and composers had devoted their 
powers to creating simple, melodic 
songs of the people. The words of 
nearly 700 of such songs are printed 
in the People’s College Song Book, of 
which nine editions have been pub- 
lished, and in this People’s College 
Melody Book, which contains both the 
words and music. 

The music section at the Congress 
had been discussing how the repertoire 
of songs for community singing might 
be bettered. The suggestion therefore 
popped up: Let’s apply to our own 
music the lesson learned from Den- 
mark. ‘The music section then pre- 
pared a resolution which was passed 
by the Congress. It was resolved “that 
an appeal be made to the poets and 
composers of America to the end that 
they create more songs of the people.” 
Moreover, it was recommended that 
an organizing committee be appointed 
to start the ball rolling. The ball has 
been rolling to such effect that the 
Committee on Songs now 
conists of nearly fifty leaders in mu- 
sic, literature, the drama, and 
service, including the heads of the na- 


People’s 


social 


tional organizations devoted to music. 
It was decided, first, to adopt the name 
Committee on People’s Songs, with 
this supplementary statement: “De- 
voted to discovering, inspiring, and 
fostering worthy songs which reflect 
the life and ideals of the American 
people.” Next, our purpose as stated 
in that sub-head was elaborated as fol- 
lows: 

1. Discovering. To search out 
through a widespread expression of 
public opinion the best existing songs 
that are suitable for community. sing- 
ing. 

2. Inspiring. Through an aroused 
public opinion, to impress the poets 
and composers of our country with 
their responsibility for creating songs 
which shall give voice to the full life 
and ideals of the American people. 

3. Fostering. 'To enlist the support 
of all sympathetic forces in the wide 
circulation and use of songs, both old 
and new, which win the thoughtful 
approval of the American people. 

Coda: The purpose of song is to 
enrich and interpret life, both at work 
and at play. Songs which adequately 
express the varied aspects of the life 
of the people must therefore include 
not only such phases as love of coun- 
try, home, and fellow man, but also 
joy in work and zest in play. 

Such is our Confession of Faith. In 


carrying out Article No. 1, Discover- 
ing, the committee sent a questionnaire 
to active leaders of community singing 
throughout the country. We wanted 


to discover which the leaders consid- 
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ered to be the best songs of American 
origin now being used in community 
singing. ‘The leaders undoubtedly fol- 
lowed not only their own preferences 
but especially the desires of the people 
as shown by the songs which “went 
well.” Replies have been received 
from upward of fifty leaders and the 
composite list is here announced for 
the first time. The songs that received 
the greatest number of votes are listed 
in the order of votes cast for each, as 
follows : 


America, the Beautiful 
na”). 
Old Folks at Home. 
My Old Kentucky Home. 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Old Black Joe. 
America. 
Dixie. 
Star-Spangled Banner. 
Sweet Adeline. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
There’s a Long, Long Trail. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
Till We Meet Again. 
Working on the Railroad. 
Li'l Liza Jane. 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 
Sweet Genevieve. 
Good Night, Ladies. 
A Perfect Day. 


( “Mater- 


The question arises: Does the topic 
of Discovering end when we have re- 
corded only the songs which the lead- 
ers report as already being favorites 
with the people? May there not re- 
main the discovery to the people of 
the songs which thoughtful musicians 
believe ought to be used in community 
singing, irrespective of whether or not 
they are now sung? For instance, the 
members of our committee are making 
up a new list, retaining the songs on 
the above list that they favor and add- 
ing various others. In this way we 
may obtain a second composite list, ap- 
proached from another angle. Replies 
that have already come in from the 
committee indicate that the order of 
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votes cast by them for the various 
songs will be different from that in 
the leaders’ list. For example, ““Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful,” drops from first 
place to seventh. That has a signifi- 
cance. The leaders voted almost unan- 
mously for this song because they use 
it constantly and know its appeal. 
Moral: “Make good songs familiar.” 

May we also have the opinions of 
the supervisors? A copy of the lead- 
ers’ list is to be distributed here today. 
Will you fill out the questionnaire and 
leave it at the registration desk in my 
name any time during the convention ? 
And will you take the list of songs 
home ? 

Of those that you approve, how 
many can the children sing? Of how 
many do the young people of the com- 
munity know the words? How many 
are sung in the homes? It is also a 
vital part of the committee’s plans to 
take a referendum to the people. We 
expect to have local voting contests 
through the newspapers. The com- 
bined list of songs resulting from all 
these inquiries is to be published by 
the papers for balloting. The individ- 
ual will also be free to add to the bal- 
lot any additional favorites of his own. 
It will be interesting to see if the 
choice of songs varies in different sec- 
tions of the country. At all events, 
this widespread inquiry should give us 
a fairly accurate opinion as to which 
are “the most beloved songs of the 
American people.” _, 

In carrying out Part 2 of our pur- 
pose, Inspiring, we aim to focus pub- 
lic opinion upon the poets and com- 
posers of our country. Surely, they 
will accept that challenge, for they 
should be impelled no less by love of 
country than by an inspiration to en- 
rich our song literature. Here’s hop- 
ing that they will respond to this 
peace-time need with the enthusiasm 
that they showed in war-time, when, 
for instance, one famous American 
composer said: “If I could write one 
song that the men would sing in the 
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trenches I would feel that I had done 
the greatest thing in my life.” Who 
knows but that, with such an aspira- 
tion, they will give us beautiful songs 
that will live always? 

However, we do not expect mir- 
acles. As the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Peter W. Dykema, said before 
another musical convention, “The 
committee has no conception that it 
can say to the writers of songs, ‘Come, 
sit down and write an abiding Amer- 
ican folk-song of patriotism, senti- 
ment, humor, or what not.’ It does, 
however, maintain that while no man 
can tell when we will produce some- 
thing that has permanent value, he is 
more likely to do something worth 
while if he has a large purpose in 
mind and if he is assured that, when 
it is produced, a body of sympathetic 
and influential men and women will 
strive to give it adequate recognition.” 

Now for the third main point, Fos- 
tering. Unless these songs, old and 
new, are actually sung by the people, 
there is little use in discovering or in- 
spiring them. Theodore Thomas said, 
“Popular music is familiar music.” 
Let us make the best songs familiar 
to the public. We have high hopes of 
accomplishing this through the com- 
mittee’s widely inclusive membership. 

In the replies to the committee’s 
questionnaire, certain songs appeared 
on all of the lists. One reason for this 
is that those available in 
many collections used for community 
singing, not only in the several excel- 
lent books of community songs but 
also in the Community Service leaflet 
containing words only. Thus, to a 
large extent a repertoire of songs has 
been standardized throughout — the 
country. Let us increase that list con- 
stantly with worthy songs, both old 
and new. 

Now for a special application of 
this plan to school music supervisors. 
Ever since the war period, when com- 
munity singing established connections 
between the schools and the people at 
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large, the school authorities have felt 
the necessity of maintaining a contact 
with the desirable elements of life 
outside the schoolroom. For instance, 
many of the supervisors continue to 
use occasionally with the children a 
few of the better popular songs. All 
are paying much more attention to the 
teaching of folk-songs which the chil- 
dren will sing after they leave school. 
There is the movement among the su- 
pervisors to focus upon a compara- 
tively small list of songs which every 
child should know. One of the efforts 
of this committee will be to ascertain 
just what American songs might prop- 
erly belong on that list. This will un- 
doubtedly be a guide for the super- 
visor who may not have the oppor- 
tunity to make such a broad and in- 
tensive study. Furthermore, the re- 
sulting list of songs will be widely dis- 
cussed in the newspapers. The teach- 
ing of these songs, therefore, in the 
schoolroom will strengthen the feeling 
of a real relation of the school to life 
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which every good teacher is seeking 
for her children. 
Here the committee rests its case, 


We hope that you will give a favor- 
able verdict on the wisdom of its ef- 
forts. We also hope that you will 
give your active participation. While 
this campaign needs clarifying discus- 
sion, it has a still greater need. That 
need was expressed characteristically 
by Victor Herbert in accepting the in- 
vitation to membership in the commit- 
tee. When asked to suggest what 
would most help the campaign, he 
made a laconic reply that we may well 
take as our watchword. It was sim 
ply this: “Action!” 

Readers of the Journal are request- 
ed to write to Kenneth S. Clark, Sec- 
retary Committee on People’s Songs, 
care Community Service, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, stating 
which of the songs in the above list 
should be retained. 





AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN 
MUSIC? 

Does the support of our own Ameri- 
can musical Art mean the non-support 
of European music? 

[t is true that the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs is crowning 
twenty-five years of activity in behalf 
of American music with an “American- 
Made” program throughout the week 
of its June Festival at Asheville, N. C. 
It is also true that the Federation rec- 
ommends to its clubs that at least one- 
half of the artists on their programs 
be American artists. 

But this organization wishes to em- 


phasize emphatically that this does not 


mean that it sets its stamp of disap- 
proval upon the art of other countries. 
Indeed, the contrary is quite the case. 

There can be no question of not 
supporting the best foreign art which 
comes to our shores. The Federation 
realizes that only through an intimate 
knowledge of great masters and mas- 
terpieces of European music can 
America’s musical training be com- 
plete. It is only because American 
music has never had an equal chance 
with that of other countries that it is 
proposed to demonstrate the excel- 
lence of our own native talent and to 
ask that they be given “a place in the 
sun.” 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WiLL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Fiddlers Four; Miniature Suite; Vio- 
lin Duos. Mortimer Wilson. J. 
Fischer & Bro. 


These three publications, issued as 
supplements to Mr. Wilson’s well- 
known “Orchestral Training, are not 
new, but as they have just reached the 
reviewer's desk, and have not been 
known to him, some words of com- 
ment upon them may be of interest to 
others. 


Fiddlers Four is a collection of 
twelve excellent pieces, by Mozart, 
Schumann, Grieg, Reinecke, and oth- 
ers, excellently arranged for violin 
chorus or four single players. The 
first violin part requires an assured 
fourth position technic, in one or two 
pieces, and all parts require musical 
intelligence and sensibility if they are 
to be played as such pieces should be 
played. The lower parts, while less 
difficult, are still interesting and melo- 
dious. The pieces would be excellent 
for the musical enjoyment and devel- 
opment of a fairly advanced group of 
young violin players. A piano or har- 
monium conductor’s part is also pro- 
vided. 

The Miniature Suite consists of six 
easy compositions by Mr. Wilson for 
two violins and viola. They are short- 
er and easier than the pieces in Fid- 
dlers Four, but are quite attractive 
musically. A piano part is provided 
also. 


The Violin Duos, all compositions 
of Charles Dancla, are reharmonized 
for three violins by Mr. Wilson. 
Technically, they are not at all diffi- 
cult, though those who are acquainted 
with the Dancla works will realize that 
refined, musicianly playing of even 
these technically easy pieces is neces- 


sary and that their intention is to call 
forth and develop just such musician- 
lv playing. As trios, the pieces are 
probably more useful than in their 
original form. It goes without saying 
that the arranger’s work is done ably 
and finely, for Mr. Wilson does all of 
his work well. 


A Kindergarten Book of Folk-Songs. 
Lorraine d’Oremieux Warner. E. 
C. Schirmer Music Co. 


The Concord Series of books of 
music and on the teaching of music, 
to which this kindergarten book is the 
latest addition, is under the editorship 
of Thomas Whitney Surette and Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, of Harvard 
University. Mr. Augustus Zanzig is 
also now associated, I believe, with the 
editorial staff, which has for its aim, 
if I am not mistaken, the reformation, 
or at least the vast uplifting, of mu- 
sical education for the masses, largely 
by improvement of musical material 
and methods used in public schools. 

There are some admirable character- 
istics common to all publications ap- 
pearing in the Concord Series. First, 
one may be sure that they represent 
the purest musical ideals, eminent mu- 
sical scholarship, vast research, and 
unlimited editorial effort to make them 
perfect in detail. These qualities give 
them a degree of distinction too often 
lacking in publications designed for 
the same public. But other principles, 
of narrower application, also charac- 
terize the aims represented by the 
series. A longer period of musical 
experience before a child is bothered 
by staff-notation is insisted upon: this 
musical experience should be of high- 
est quality ; and this quality is assumed 
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to be suitably safeguarded if the child’s 
song experience is restricted solely or 
predominantly to folk-songs. 

With the larger principles (which I 
have presumed, without authority, to 
be those set forth above) we are all 
in accord. It is only when these prin- 
ciples are interpreted in terms of prac- 
tice that one finds his enthusiasm 
dashed somewhat. A song is not good 
because it is a folk-song. Thousands 
of folk-songs have died a more or less 
well-merited death, and thousands of 
others have experienced a more or less 
well-merited survival. A large num- 
ber of the latter have found favor in 
the modern world and have been in- 
cluded in school music books, kinder- 
garten song-books, collections of folk- 
games and dances. Doubtless there 
are innumerable others. as good as 
those favorites, would a few Cecil 
Sharpes discover them for us. But 
these that are not known would need to 
be made known and undergo a long 
period of probation before we could 
decide which ones, in accordance with 
the best modern musical spirit, were 
worthy of the resurrection thrust upon 
them. To try to carry them on solely 
because of the enthusiasm produced in 
the cultured student by his capacity 
to read through back or over into an- 
cient or different racial orientations 
would be as foolish as to base graphic 
design for children upon the decora- 
tions of Tut-Ankh-Amen’s day ,or 
upon Navajo rugs or old English por- 
ter. These expressions of other peo- 
ples have popular value today when 
they have sufficient universality to 
carry over into the representative art- 
spirit of today. To retain them else 
is to confuse the interests and needs 
of the antiquarian or student of the 
evolution of art with those of a mod- 
ern public whose art-life needs recog- 
nition and improvement in kind. 

If folk-songs, then, must be judged 
in accordance with present conceptions 
of musical appeal, they are on the 
same basis as modern songs by mod- 


ern composers, and a serious limita- 
tion is placed upon selection if the 
modern song for children is ignored, 
a priori, as unworthy of consideration. 


With all these questions in mind, 
one can have his say about this par- 
ticular book. All the excellent quali- 
ties characteristic of all the work of 
this particular group of editors are 
present. The texts are as worthy as 
the music. The children will not, how- 
ever, experience as much pleasure in 
many of the songs as the editors and 
author did: and I deny that the chil- 
dren would be better if they did. For 
instance, a Belgian folk-song is adapt- 
ed to the familiar Mother Goose 
“Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you 
been?” The Elliott setting of these 
same words is far more attractive; but 
the Elliott song is not a folk-song, so 
is not used. (But then it should not 
be used, though for a better reason: 
namely, that its compass is not right. 
This would not have excluded it from 
the present work, however, for the 
vocal compass represented by the book 
as a whole is too low.) Several other 
Mother Goose rhymes are similarly in- 
terpreted in terms of the feeling of 
Russians and Frenchmen who were 
thinking about other things when they 
sang the tunes which have thus been 
transplanted ; and most of these texts 
are set to better tunes in the Elhott 
collection. 

Sut there are seventy-seven songs 
in the book. Several of them are old 
favorites beautifully edited, others are 
unfamiliar songs of such beauty and 
excellence that they constitute rich 
contributions to a store that is never 
sufficiently large; and on the whole, 
especially if some are transposed a 
half-step or whole-step upward, the 
teacher will get as large a proportion 
of desirable songs out of the books as 
are obtained from any book. More- 
over, the successful ones will often be 
of quite unusual value. The book is 
therefore successful to a fair degree 
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in spite of the limitations fixed upon 
it by the special opinions that shaped 
the making of it. 





Warner's Standard Graded Violin 
Course, Book I. The Chart Music 
Publishing House. 

As a course in the technic of violin, 
well adapted to the technical needs of 
young pupils, this book has much to 
commend it. The ordering and grad- 
ing of the technical features is very 
carefully planned and many pitfalls 
present in some standard instruction 
books are skillfully avoided. Such ju- 
dicious selection of steps of procedure 


A SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 
(Continued from Page 12) 


members to accept less than the union 
rate for their services. The orchestra 
rehearses without pay (and well it 
might, since both Mr. Stock and Mr. 
De Lamarter give their time free for 
rehearsals and concerts), but every 
member receives five dollars a concert. 

The orchestra was founded in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, the first call for candi- 
dates bringing nearly one hundred 
and twenty-five applicants. At pres- 
ent the membership is maintained at 
about ninety players, making the or- 
ganization equal in size to any other 
full symphony orchestra. 

There are four rehearsals a week 
at least, one of which is taken by Mr. 
Stock himself. The other three are 
tun by Mr. De Lamarter and Mr. 
Dasch, the principal second violin and 
associate conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony. One of the weekly four 
is a “group” rehearsal at which the 
strings, brass, woodwind and percus- 
sion are rehearsed separately by the 
conductors and various instru- 
mentalists of the Chicago Orchestra. 

The Civic Orchestra gives two 
concerts a month. One is given in 
Orchestra Hall on the last Sunday of 
the month and the program is repeated 


solo 


is observable in connection with the 
development of both fingering and 
bowing technic. The course is not un- 
musical, since every little addition to 
the learner’s technic is immediately ap- 
plied in the playing of a melody (or 
succession of tones) that is made in- 
teresting by the provision of a well- 
written second violin part to be played 
by the teacher. Perhaps it may be 
best described by saying that it resem- 
bles, in its balance of technic and mu- 
sical recreation, the Hohmann method, 
but is, in the reviewer’s opinion, wiser 
in its technical procedures than is the 
Hohmann. 


on the second Sunday following in 
one of the Chicago high school audi- 
toriums. 

Naturally, as the orchestra is plan- 
ned to give its members professional 
experience, it plays real music. For 
the sake of the audiences the pro- 
grams are a little less severely classic 
than those of the Chicago Symphony 
but they are not “popular” in the 
sense that they contain dance music or 
amusement park favorites of the 
“Zampa” variety. 

The members of the Civic Orchestra 
are by no means all Chicagoans ; they 
come from all parts of the Middle 
West. The second clarinet, for in- 
stance, is a young woman from Tope- 
ka, Kan., and the first oboe came down 
from Saginaw, Mich., two years ago 
and is now also first oboe under Nat 
Finiston at the Chicago Theatre, one 
of the city’s biggest motion picture 
houses. The practical value of 
the organization is evidenced by the 
substantial number of graduates it 
can boast even now. Seventeen of its 
former members have left to become 
members of regular symphony or- 
chestras. Of these, one went to the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, one to St. 
Louis, one to Minneapolis, one to the 
Chicago Opera, four to Cleveland and 
five to the Chicago Symphony. 
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SOME QUESTIONS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


In attempting to answer these questions I am well aware that I am merely 
expressing my own opinion upon these various points and that other thinkers 
might offer radically different replies to the same queries. For this I make no 
apology. As I have already remarked, we have very few scientific data about 
music teaching, and to a very large extent our methods of procedure are based 
upon tradition or upon opinion—individual opinion for the most part. But 
out of the travail of soul involved in the formulation, in the discussion, and in 
the modification of opinion, truth is often born, and I take it that our foremost 
desire in coming to this conference is to discover truth. 


What then is the function of music in life? The chief value of music in 
human life is to increase the sum total of human satisfaction; in other words, 
to make life itself more worth while. We often say that under certain condi- 
tions life would not be worth living, and by, this we mean I suppose that under 
these conditions the pains and sorrows and disillusionments and despairs are 
imagined to be so much greater than the pleasures satisfactions and hopes that 
the disproportion of the bad as compared with the good leaves no room for 
optimism and makes it seem futile to carry on. There have been periods in the 
world’s history when things seemed to be almost at this stage. Some of us may 
have felt somewhat that way during certain stages of the recent war. Some 
of us are doubtless feeling pessimistic with regard to the present world situa- 
tion. But always the good has eventually triumphed and men have found that 
life was worth, living after all. 

Now music is one of the things in the world that makes life worth living. 
it is not the only thing by any means and it will have to shar2 honors with 
love and friendship and democracy and beauty of nature and imagination and 
aspiration, and, of course other arts. But surely a world without music would 
be a dreary place, and if all music were to be removed, many a man who Pper- 
haps thinks of art as an entirely secondary thing would then find the world 
ineffably more dreary. Music, then, because of the deep satisfaction which it 
affords to nearly all human beings, is an important item in making life worth 
living, and its mission is to stir the human soul to a finer and deeper sort of 
spiritual life. Other agencies such as religion, literature, and social zeal can 
perhaps do somewhat the same thing, but music has the greater advantage of 
appealing directly and powerfully to a deep-seated affective instinct, and is 
thus more quick and more potent in arousing appropriate spiritual response 
than are some of these other things whose appeal must come first to the intel- 
lect. And in these days when the material is being so grossly over-emphasized, 
music and the other things that appeal to the spiritual are especially to be fos- 
tered in order that man may attain a more equable balance in life. 


As Will Earhart so beautifully says: 


“The value of music then, is simply the value that is in all art—and it is 
a priceless value. It promises to bring to the world moods, broad states of 
feeling that are aspiring, lofty, pure, untroubled, unselfish. It promises to 
bring into education the neglected third dimension—height—in addition to the 
prevailing thickness and breadth;—to develop the powers of the individual so 
that he will react rightly to the call of far voices that are beyond and above 
the little world of man. It is idle to contend that these values are not always 
secured, or are secured in meagre measure only. We must sadly confess our 
shortcomings and downfallings. It is true that the teacher of Latin, of beauti- 
ful spirit, may do more in the direction of height than the teacher of music, 
of sordid spirit; but potentially, and other things being equal, music holds more 
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power than academic and vocational subjects for the enrichment, purification, 
and uplift of the spirit of man. Billions of increased tonnage and encyclo- 
pedias of knowiedge are not so important as this.” (M. T. N. A. 1919.) 

You will observe that in discussing music in relation to life itself, I have 
said nothing about its effect as a therapeutic agent or as a sharpener of the 
intellect. The chief value of music lies in its effect upon the spiritual life of 
the individual. Because of the fact, however, that the study of music requires 
keen concentration, and that music itself arouses desirable emotional states, the 
individual’s intellectual life is often found to increase in efficiency, his physical 
processes to function more effectively, and his social attitude to approach much 
nearer the ideal embodied in the commandment “Love thy neighbor.” His reli- 
gious attitude, too, sometimes conforms more closely to the thought “Thou 
shart love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength,” as a result of contact with music. 

Music must not, however, be thought of principally as a mind trainer, as 
a therapeutic agent, or as a religious or socializing force. Its prime function 
is to arouse in man a more highly spiritual attitude as the result of a definitely 
esthetic reaction; and because of the satisfaction afforded by such attitude when 
ence aroused, to raise the general level of his whole life to a higher plane. 
All these other things are valuable, but they must be considered rather as by- 
products than as principal ends. 

Do you agree with me thus far? If you do not there is very little use in 
continuing to listen, for the rest of this address is based on the thought that 
the chief value of music is to make life more worth while by its power to 
arouse deep spiritual satisfaction. If you do not follow me in this philosophy 
you will not agree with me as I apply it to music in the schools. 

Assuming that some of you, at any rate, have found yourselves in agree- 
ment with the statements which I have made up to this point let us take up 
the second question, namely, What is the function of music in the public schools? 


To save time let me submit this statement as a basis for discussion: 

The function of school music is to cause the rank and file, of| our boys and 
girls to maintain, if possible to increase, the interest which they felt when they 
first heard and took part in music; and to give them suitable opportunities for 
growing constantly more appreciative and more intelligent when listening to 
good renditions of standard music. It also should fit them to take such part in 
the rendition of good music as their varied capacities and inclinations may make 


p issible and desirable. 


Note the three things included in this statement: We are to cause boys 
and girls, first, to continue to like music; second, to grow constantly in appre- 
ciation of good performance of good music; and, third, to develop their own 
powers of taking part in music to the utmost of their ability and interest. Love, 
appreciation, participation,—these three; and, in my opinion, the greatest of 
these is love. 

I am not thinking so mucly now of the child with a high degree of musical 
talent. Such cases are being pretty well taken care of outside of the school, 
although it is entirely possible that with musical instruction for all during the 
plastic state of childhood, a very much larger percentage of talented children 
will be discovered in the future than have been found in the past. But I am 
remembering especially just now the drab life that is the lot of so many men 
and women today. Long hours of monotonous toil; ugly, and often dirty noisy 
homes to return to after work; sometimes long periods of discouragement or 
despair when there is no job; and for the women all sorts of other difficulties 
to contend with besides long hours of housework. An uninspiring type of ex- 
istence at best for the many, under such conditions. But how much more worth 
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while is life if lighted up by an interest in a beautiful and soul-satisfying thing 
like music. It is like a ray of sunshine on a dark and drizzly day in March. 
It lights up the soul; it often arouses hope when hope is apparently dead; it 
is a glowing thing of beauty that illumimates the monotony of one’s daily life 
so that even the dump heap and the dog kennel are glorified and transformed. 
Last year at Nashville I heard a class of blind children sing, and the thing 
that brought tears to my eyes was the radiance of their expression as they 
joyfully took part in the music Their faces seemed transformed and their par- 
ticipation in the creation of beautiful music seemed to dominate everything 
even to lighting up their dead and unseeing eyes. What a glorious thing to 
have such inspiration when life in general is.so dark 


Equally satisfying is music at the other extreme of the social scale and 
the idle rich who are weary of life because they have tasted all its pleasures, 
often still find interest in listening to a fine concert or in taking part themselves 
in the rendition of beautiful music. In both cases this is Only true, however, 
if the taste for good performance of standard music has been fostered during 
youth, and if the individuals themselves, while still plastic, have been trained 
to participate in the rendition of music. 


In the light of all these facts, let us go back to our statement regarding 
the function of music ini the schools: 

The function of school music is to cause the rank and file of our boys and 
girls to maintain, if possible to increase, the interest which they felt when they 
first heard and took part in music; and to give them suitable opportunities for 
growing constantly more appreciative and more intelligent when listening to 
good renditions of standard music. It also should fit them to take such part in 
the rendition of good music as their varied capacities and inclinations may make 
possible and desirable. 


Now let us ask our original question: Is music teaching in the public 
schools being so directed that it is causing the rank and file of our boys and 
girls to increase or at least to continue the interest which they felt when first 
heard and took part in music? And is it giving them suitable opportunities for 
growing constantly more intelligent concerning, and more appreciative of, good 
renditions of standard music? Is it, furthermore, fitting them to take such part 
in the rendition of music as their varied capacities and inclinations may make 


possible and desirable? 


I shall not pretend to answer the question for you. Each one of you must 


reply for himself in the light of his knowledge of the results of his own teach- 
ing. Think over your own schools from the first grade on through the high 
school. Now think of your community, its men and women, their interest, atti- 
tude, and intelligence as regards music; its effect on their lives; the spiritual 
tone of the community because of this effect. Is life for these people more 
worth while because of the contact with music which their public school educa- 
Or do they think condescendingly of their music in the public 


tion afforded? 
Are they looking back upon 


schools as the time when they sang do-re-mi? 
their school music supervisor as one who opened up new worlds of beauty and 
satisfaction to them? Or do they think of him as that detestable person who 
insisted on making them sing scales? 

We must learn to evaluate our work by remote tests such as these and not 
be deceived by the apparent success of any single exercise, as, for example, a 
lesson on intervals. Any given lesson may aparently be progressing beautifully, 
the children doing exactly as they are told, with skill, and even with apparent 
enthusiasm; and yet the thing as a whole may prove to have been a dismal fail- 
ure because it is not being carried over into life. It is meeting the immediate 
test of constituting a successful lesson on some detail of musical instruction, 
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but it may be failing in the ultimate test of making human life richer and more 
satisfying, because this lesson, combined with many other lessons, should have 
built up an attitude toward music, and toward beauty in general, that would 
cause the emphasis in the individual’s life to be shifted from gross materialism 
to deep spirituality—and it has not done so. 


Will you come with me for a few minutes into a typical school building? 
Here are our children in the first grade. They love music; they think of the 
music lesson as perhaps the happiest time of the entire day; they clap their 
hands and smile when the music teacher comes into the room; they are de- 
lighted to be allowed to learn a new song, and proudly sing it to mother when 
they go home. An ideal attitude! Now let us go upstairs and enter the eighth 
grade room. There is no applause as the music teacher enters. When told to 
turn to page sixty-seven and sing by syllable they do so—most of them—but 
it is with a somewhat bored or perhaps condescending air that they obey, and 
it is probably only the habit of doing as they are told in school that makes many 
of them take part in singing. Here and there is a boy or girl who has to be. 
prodded from time to time. Occasionally there is one who does not even take 
the trouble to find the right page. The teacher gets results of a kind, but the 
interest and enthusiasm that we found in the first-grade room are lacking.- 
what has happened? Well, for one thing, you say, the children’s attitude has 
changed; they are not so easily interested in things as they were in the first 
grade. It is true that it takes a better teacher to arouse the enthusiasm of 
eighth-grade children over those of first-grade ones, These blase young peo- 
ple have already had many experiences—especially in these last few years—and 
they seem to feel that they have already run pretty well the entire gamut of life. 
So their attitude toward the music period is a patronizing one at best. And yet, 
if you take them to hear the Cleveland Orchestra, they will like it immensely, 
their attitude corresponding somewhat to that of our first-grade children. So 
we must not say that their interest in music has died. -What is the matter? 
I am not absolutely certain that I know, but I think it is at least partly the fact 
that so often the machinery of teaching the subject has come between the child 
and music. It may be partly also the fact that we have’not learned to connect 
school music and out-of-school music sufficiently closely to give strong enough 


motivation to the former. 


It is a fine thing for a child to be able to read music, and surely the attain- 
ment of skill in music reading is worth all sorts of sacrifices. But it is not 
worth the sacrifice of causing a large number of children to turn from music 
and feel that they hate it. This need not happen, but the fact remains that it 
has happened in many instances. . 


Scales, key signatures, and other theoretical facts are interesting and valu- 
able—especially to the talented child who is going to do a good deal with music, 
either vocationally or avocationally ; and it is surely worth a fairly large amount 
of time and energy to have a group of children able to give correct answers to 
our questions concerning these matters. But is it worth causing a large number 
of boys and girls to feel toward music as most of them feel toward algebra, 
that it is a thing you must do because the teacher says so, but something you are 
glad to stop doing at the earliest possible opportunity? Again, this need not 
necessarily happen, but we will all admit that it has happened quite frequently. 


Individual singing is a splendid means of assuring ourselves that everybody 
is working, besides giving the children excellent training in self-control and in- 
itiative. But is it worth all it costs if the adolescent boy in his humiliation at 
being compelled to exhibit his voca! frailties in public, vows that when he goes 
to high school where music is elective, he will have none of it, and that when 
he once gets through school he will indulge in no more of this nonsense? 


. 
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There are two sorts of results which may be achieved in any kind of work 
done under a teacher’s direction: one is immediate, the other remote. The one 
consists of working faithfully at details because we are told to by the teacher or 
because we are stimulated by rivalry or perhaps by marks; but as soon as we 
have completed the task we close our book with a bang, and say, “Thank heaven 
that course is over, and you may be certain that I ‘will never have anything more 
along that line as long as I live.’ This conceivably may be the attitude in a 
subject in which the pupil has received a high grade, so that the immediate 
result is perhaps all that could be expected. 


The other type of result will also consist of accomplishing certain details, 
but at the end of the course the student says, “What a fascinating sucject! I 
am sorry the course is over. I have enjoyed it, and if I ever have a chance I 
am going to do more along the same line, and in any case I am going to keep 
up my knowledge and my practice.” 


An extremely efficient teacher sometimes gets more done in the class period, 
and sometimes, therefore, makes a larger showing in immediate results. But 
it is the teacher who causes his pupils to glow over the beauty of a song; to 
shed a tear over the pathos of a poem; to make a high resolves to be loyal and 
patriotic even at the cost of personal sacrifice; to rise up in moral wrath over 
a social injustice; or to melt in tenderness over the beauty of a picture of the 
Madonna—it is this type of teacher who, appealing to the feelings and not 
simply to the intellect, achieves the larger results in the long run. And so say I 
again, we must learn to see music in its setting im human life, and remembering 
that music is the language of the emotions, we must see whether the rank and 
file of our boys and girls, and men and women, still feel somewhat that same 
interest and enthusiasm for music that the little child in the first grade feels; 
to see whether because of more pedagogical music lessons, better trained super- 
visors, more skillfuly organized music books, and all the other improved para- 
phernalia of music instruction, human life is becoming better and happier; to 
see whether individuals are living on a more spiritual plane, and whether social 
groups, large and small, are becoming more obedient to the law of the brother- 
hood of man. 

Too early to judge, you say; too soon after getting started? Well, per- 
haps. I am not setting myself up a judge over you. My function is simply to 
cause you to think, and I have no doubt but that in many a community all that 
I am demanding of school music, and more, is being accomplished. But if it is 
not so in your schools, I beg you to consider your situation carefuly and see 
what can be done. 

I hope you will not have received the impression that I am condemning any 
particular plan of instruction or am advocating any particular method. I am 
not against sight-singing nor theoretical work nor indviidual singing. In fact, 
I believe in all of these and have done them all. But I am saying that these 
activities, although important as part of the machinery of music teaching, must 
not be allowed to come between the child and music in such a way that he loses 
sight of the beauty and the essentially spiritual quality of the art. This means 
that we music supervisors must make certain that we are getting an esthetic 
response from the children, and are keeping alive their interest in music as “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever”—whether we get anything else or not. But 
in getting this we shall in all probability find that “the other things also shall 
be added unto it.’ 


In order to be considered successful as an educational subject music must 
arouse an actual esthetic response on the part of practically all pupils during 
a fairly large proportion of the time devoted to music study; and in addition 
it must function in a clearly recognizable way in the lives of a goodly propor- 
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tion of the pupils after they leave school and take their places as citizens of a 
community. 


How shall we do it? Well, I cannot undertake in this short address to reply 
to your question, even if I knew the answer in full. In general, I feel that we 
must teach music in such a way that it makes more of an appeal as music, this 
applying equally in the violin class, in the harmony class, in the appreciation 
course, and in all other places where we are dealing either with the beginner in 
music, or with any type of individual for whom music is not the dominating 
interest in life. In other words, we must teach music more musically, and must 
guard against placing too much emphasis upon technical or theoretical detail, 
until the pupil shall have grown to sufficient maturity to be able to see new 
and enlarged vistas of musical satisfaction opening up before him as the result 
of technical study. The subject is so big, and there is so much to be done, that 
such emphasis upon technique and theory easily leads to the crowding out of 
any real musical experience; and especially in the hands of a poorly prepared 
grade teacher, it may do untold harm. Interval study is a fine thing if directed 
by a capable teacher, who two or three times a week devotes three minutes of 
the music period to brisk, energetic, and well-organized drill on singing inter- 
vals, such as are actually to be found in the children’s songs. But another 
teacher, not comprehending the relation of this detail to the subject as a whole, 
may spend the entire lesson, or perhaps two or three lessons, on interval drill, 
carrying the matter far beyond any practical use by the children, and crowd out 
all chance of esthetic reaction during these lessons. 


We are not training professional musicians in the public schools, and elab- 
orate technical work, such as is even now being required in many school sys- 
tems, is therefore not necessary except for those who are highly talented and 
who expect to do a good deal with music later on. Some technical and theoret- 
ical work there must be of course, both from the standpoint of participation in 
music and of intelligence concerning it. Let us decide, then, upon some min- 
imum standard of training that seems desirable and reasonable for the various 
types of school systems, and let us organize this necessary technical work so 
efficiently that it will take only a certain reasonable proportion of the time al- 
lotted to music. Then let us use all the remaining time for actual musical expe- 
rience, such as song-singing, listening lessons, instrumental] instruction, etc. I 
cannot go far into detail, but the most obvious point at which to start seems to 
me to be song-singing; and before closing I wish to give you at least one prac- 
tical thought to carry home. It is this: Wore song-singing is one of the crying 
needs of school music in America today. 

By song-singing I mean singing songs which are already familiar, simply for 
the esthetic and social satisfaction afforded by taking part with others in the 
creation of beauty. Some of my good friends try to make me believe that 
sight-singing and song-singing are identical processes, but it is not so, One 
can never get the same esthetic response from a piece of music that is under- 
going the intellectual process of being learned as from one that has been pre- 
viously. learned and is now being repeated simply because of the satisfaction 
that it gives one to again take part in this beautiful and satisfying process. And 
the farther away from profesional musicianship one is, the more true is the 
statement. 

Of course I do not mean the perfunctory sort of thing that takes place in 
schoolrooms where the teacher says, “Now let me see, what was the last song we 
sang yesterday? Oh, yes, you are right, Mary; it was on page thirty-seven. 
Well, children, you may turn to the next page and sing what you find there 
while I finish grading these papers.” 

If a song is not to be sung in a spirit of alertness, with full understanding, 
appreciation and emotional response to the meaning of the text, it had better not 
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be sung at all. Better not sing the “Star Spangled Banner” so often and when 
we do sing it have more fervor and more patriotism in our minds and souls. 
Better not say the Lord’s Prayer so frequently, and when we do, really pray it, 
instead of merely repeating the words. Far better to have the children play a 
game or simply sit relaxed while the teacher does her other work, than to sing 
song after song in the meaningless fashion which so often prevails, thus culti- 
vating a habit of inattention which is just the opposite of what we most desire. 

By song-singing I mean an activity in which all take part because the music 
is beautiful and because the words touch, and perhaps exalt, our Own experi- 
ences; in other words, singing in which all are in sympathetic rapport with the 
beauty of the music and the meaning of the text. Nothing short of this should 
be dignified by the expression “song-singing,’ The best of it is that such an 
exercise requires no elaborate knowledge or technique and can be directed rea- 
sonably well by an ordinarily intelligent grade teacher, especially if the music 
supervisor from time to time gives her an inspiring example to follow; although 
naturally the thoroughy trained musician may be able sometimes to get certain 
results which the grade teacher cannot always attain. But the general idea 
is entirely within reach with our present machinery, and the only big question 
is this: Are we willing to give up some of the other things we have been doing, 
which perhaps have failed in causing Music to fulfill its function in human life, 
for the sake of providing time for those activities which may enable us to make 
a really deep impression on the lives of our children? 

In other words, with only fifteen or twenty minutes a day for music, we prob- 
ably cannot continue to teach sight-singing, theory, and similar activities to as 
great an extent as formerly, and still find adequate time remaining for song- 
singing, listening lessons, and perhaps other phases of music instruction that 
would tend to cause music teaching to meet the remote tests that I have been 
discussing. With an hour a day for music we could do everything, although 
I confess to a feeling that under some teachers an hour a day of music would 
simply cause many boys and girls to dislike the subject that much more in- 
tensely. But we do not have an hour. We have fifteen or twenty minutes at the 
most, and the question is not, What is a good thing to do? but, What is the very 
best use to make of this small amount of time in order to cause music to ful- 
fill its proper function in the schools and its ultimate mission in life? 

I am condemning no one’s practices; I am advocating no particular method; 
I am not even asserting that ten minutes of song-singing each day will bring 
about all desirable results. I am simply thinking out loud, and am voicing certain 
doubts and suspicions which have been taking possession of me as I have visited 
my own and other people’s schools and communities. I am not a pessimist, and 
I do not wish to depress you but only to make you think. As a mater of fact I 
feel more strongly than ever that through music teaching in the public schools 
we have the most remarkable opportunity that has ever existed to enrich and 
exalt human life through contact with beauty. The question is simply, Are we 
broad-minded enough, and far-sighted enough, and practical enough to seize the 
opportunity, and by doing the right thing to cause music actualy to function in 
this way? Or are we to be so narrow and so method-bound that we shall allow 
the machinery of teaching our art to get between the art and our pupils, thus 
causing our subject to fail in its mission? The answer is in your keeping. 
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